




















Light Tlie ... sets a charming stage .. 


Here is a Claridge Carpet color that enters 
effectively into a beautiful bedroom plan. 
This soft blue harmonizes with almost any 
of the pastel shades so smart just now in 
decoration. Pink, for example, shading into 
a deep rose in the small-patterned wall 
covering and the hangings. 


Claridge Light Blue is always restful and 
pleasing to the eye—the sort of shade that 


never tires you. Choose it for its friendly 
character—its thick, luxurious pile and 
lustrous weave—its long-wearing quality. 


Light Blue is one of twenty-one. colors 
ready for your selection in Claridge Wide 
Seamless Carpet; they all bear the famous 
Alexander Smith & Sons trade mark—the 
trade mark your great-grandmother looked 
for when she purchased her floor-coverings. 


Your favorite decorator, department store 
or floor-coverings store will be glad to show 
you Claridge Carpet—and if you prefer 
it to a wall-to-wall treatment, of course 
Claridge can be cut and bound like a rug, 
in almost any size. It is woven in widths up 
to eighteen feet, you know, in order to 
avoid seams even in large rooms. Your good 
judgment will approve its sensible price. 


C Marid ye? 


WIDE SEAMLESS — 


A PRODUCT OF 


Clara Dudley, ‘/, W. & J. Sloane, 
577 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Please send me Claridge portfolio. I enclose 10¢ for postage 
and handling. 








THE 





ALEXANDER SMITH 


LOOMS 


Send for Clara Dudley’s Book 


The coupon at left and ten cents will bring you 4 
portfolio containing the most popular Claridge colors 
together with Clara Dudley's suggestions on the use 
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or of Wide Seamless Carpet in decoration. It is inter 
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esting to compare your own ideas on decoration with 
CITY én STATE those of an expert. 
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ADD TO YOUR STERLING < NOW 
“9 
e or BEGIN A SET THIS CHRISTMAS 
A 
'g 
P TABLE SILVER IS LOVELY AND USEFUL 
LADY MARY .. . fine English motif o, 
0 ——— OY EVERY DAY «+ PRICES ARE STILL LOW 
d DOROTHY MANNERS ... Quality at ; 
the lowest price of any Towle pattern. 
ve COLONIAL ... especially noteworthy for Two very new patterns, CRAFTSMAN compromise has been made in quality. 
the unique faceted effect of its spoon bowls. and OLD BROCADE, are shown here You enjoy exactly the same beauty of 
MARY CHILTON... “Cushion” panel . i ans 
— pleasing mouldings of Federal period. with many other lovely open-stock ornament, style, design, balance, pro- 
LADY CONSTANCE ... delicate, rip- favorites in TOWLE Sterling. All are portion... and lovely, flawless finish 
Li t— Li d lar. ; F - ‘ 7 
Se priced low today because silver bullion which has always characterized TOWLE . 
D'ORLEANS. ... broad, rich border—del- : : 
icate central motif—an impressive pattern. j still remains at the lowest price level flat silver. 
VIRGINIA CARVEL ... dainty flower ; , ; 4 . 
sprays from a Southern Colonial mirror. : in the world’s history. See your jeweler, or write for any price 
LAFAYETTE .. . sheer beauty of silhou- Here is a gift to please every pocket- _ list. If you wish to see and handle any 
ette — has the LaFayette mark on back. ‘cl po df, d 
Lae Mabie... . slealen deite ook — $1, $2, $5, $10, or more, for esign, send for a tea spoon engrave 
delightfully feminine — the charm of sim- single pieces, dozens, or sets. Yet no especially for you. Use coupon below. 
plicity and soft contours. 
CHASED DIANA ... an enrichment of 
Ch Lady Diana — fine details. THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
LOUIS XIV... richness of exquisite de- 
tail—a complete service is made to match. NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
* The New SYMPHONY. ..a mod- Wa 
= ern expression of Early American 
ideals — simplicity, character, poise. M-12: I l $ for “Bride’ 
1 OLD BROCADE... very NEW aoe eee aw Ro Pe See a i ae ee 
5 < , and very lovely. It does not show AND . . « Handle the lovely silver itself. Our “Bride’s | Pre-view” {D/’Orleans is $2}. Please engrave 
a scratches — easy to clean. WEDDING Pre-view ” includes tea spoon, prices, engraving, and tea spoon in pattern 
A “ 3 
i . The CRAFTSMAN . . . very new CUSTOMS EMILY POST'S delightful brochure,“Bridal Silver with my initial ____— in the style checked. 


'  —bas many characteristics of hand- 


made silver — beautiful finish. and Wedding Customs,” by the famous author of 


“Etiquette,” The Blue Book of Social Usage. Don't Name 


get married until you have a copy. 
Enaity Address 


OD Scripe D Old English O Modern 
My jeweler is 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 
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Fig. 1 


DASHING, modern monograms 
and the age-old charm of fine 
glass combine to make these slender 
vases a delight to the eye and a gift 
to be prized. As you can see from 
the reflections in Figure 1, they 
have that slight fluting known as 
‘optic’ which refracts the light into 
sparkling fragments. The mono- 
grams, though, are the new touch 
that is creating a real furor in smart 
circles, and of course they person- 
alize a gift as nothing else does. 
Each monogram is cut by hand, 
and ten days must be allowed in 
ordering. The centre initial should 
be indicated. They stand 93” high 
and cost only $2.25 each or $4.50 
the pair, with monogram, postage 
prepaid. — Monoctass Ware Com- 
PANY, 225 East 60th Street, N. Y. C. 


WE all like to feel that we are get- 
ting the most for our money, es- 


pecially this year with the depres- 
sion still very much with us, and 
that is one reason why I picked this 
Spode lamp (Figure 2) to show 
you. The other reason is that it is 
a very good-looking piece at any 
price and one that can be used in al- 
most any room where a small lamp 
is needed. I particularly liked the 
brown and white lamp illustrated, 
but it comes also in green and white 
or blue and white, with white 
parchment shades bordered and 
bound in colors to match, or it 
may be had in antique white 
without any pattern. It stands 
15’ high over all and costs $7.75 
complete. Separately the lamp is 
$4.50 and the 10’ shade $3.25. 
Packing and shipping charges ex- 
tra. — Frora MacDona cp, INc., 39 
Newbury Street, Boston. 


MISS MARKS always brings back 
a perfect treasure-trove on her 





flying trips to England and the 
Continent, and I fell in love with 
this covered hors d’ceuvre dish 
(Figure 3) when she showed it to 
me, ‘just off the boat.” Made in 





Fig. 3 


England for a well-known London 
shop, its popularity over there is 
destined to be duplicated in this 
country. The natural colorings 
of the fruit decorations — plum, 
peach, apricot, apple, grape — 
are simply luscious, with a border 
in soft tones of blue. The tray 
(9’’ x 12’) is of fruit wood and 
may be used separately. There are 
dozens of ways to use the two 
dishes, each of which is divided 
into two compartments: with the 
covers or without, inside the tray 
or outside, or one dish at either 
end of the table, doubling their use- 
fulness. Price $15.00, express col- 
lect. — Atice Marks, 16 East 52nd 
Street, N. Y.C. 


FOR the breakfast tray or for in- 
formal after-dinner coffee, it would 
be hard to find a more compact 
and quaint combination than this 
Guernsey coffee set (Figure 4) of 
heavy silver plate on copper — or 
one that would make a more wel- 


ye, 


come Christmas gift. The creamer 
fits conveniently into the top of 
he sugar bowl, each piece costing 
54.50, and the coffeepot, which 
holds two breakfast coffee cups, 
costs $10.00. The 10” tray, which 
is useful for many things beside 
holding this little set, is also 
$10.00. All prices are postpaid. — 
A. Scumipt & Son, 567 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 





Fig. 4 


A GORGEOUS note of color will 
help to introduce a successful din- 
ner if the soup appears in the cov- 
ered bowls of fine Japanese lacquer 
shown in Figure 5. Or the dinner 
may be ended on the same trium- 

hant note if they are used as finger 

owls, the little covers serving as 
bonbon dishes or ash trays. Their 
loveliness of color and texture is as 
old as the ancient art of lacquer 
ware, but the individual shape is 
new, as is the five-sided matching 
tray. You may have the bowl and 
tray all in lacquer red with the 
flower or fruit p worn in gold and 
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re 
colors, or in black, the bowl and 
cover lined with red, similarly 
decorated. The tray measures 8” 
across, the bowl §’’, and the cost 
is $6.00, postage prepaid, for the 





set of three pieces. — YAMANAKA 
& Company, 680 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. C. 


FOR jaded bedrooms, dressing- 
rooms, or baths, I recommend 
this up-to-the-minute vanity mirror 
(Figure 6), for its glittering 
smartness will put new life into 
any room. Consider first its sheer 
attractiveness, then check off its 
points of actual usefulness: the two- 
fold wings, into which you may 
take a peek at side view and back; 
the mirror-faced drawer for make- 
up articles; the fact that it will 
either stand or hang from its 
sturdy hook. It will transform a 
workaday chest of drawers or a 
table into a vanity dresser. Hung 
in the bathroom, it makes a good 
shaving mirror for the man of the 
house. It is 18’ high over all, the 
centre mirror 10’’ x 14’’, the side 
folds 5’’ wide, the wood-lined 
drawer 5”’ deep, and the back nicely 
silvered. Price $11.25, express col- 
lect. — Lewis & Concer, Sixth Ave- 
nue and 45th Street, N. Y.C. 











Fig. 6 





THE truly inspired idea of this 
clever set of bridge-table serving 
trays (Figure 7) will prove a god- 


















Fig. 7 


send to hostesses in this year of re- 
duced household staffs. With one 
or more of these, your bridge 
luncheon or tea or supper almost 
serves itself. The individual trays 
may be arranged in the kitchen, 
picked up by their convenient 
handles, and presto! the repast is 
set before your guests without the 
bother of passing plates, and so on. 
And the clearing-away process is 
equally simplified. They may be 
used for other social affairs, of 
course. The trays are made of 
painted wood in jade green, Chi- 
nese red, or black, with gold rims, 
each one measuring 103” x 17”, 
the set of four fitting the standard 
bridge table exactly. One set 
costs $6.00, two sets $11.00, and 
three $15.00, all prepaid. — Retcu- 
arpt’s, Grand Haven, Michigan. 





HERE in Figure 8 is another of 
those popular luncheon sets of 
peasant linen, but this one is made 
in our own country, by the Zapote- 
can Indians of New Mexico. They 
have put into the hand-woven 
material the vivid colors they love 
— red, yellow, orange, green, and 
a touch of black. The funny little 
birds on the runner and place mats 
are bright red or green. I like espe- 
cially the rather light weight of the 
linen, which makes it easy to laun- 
der. Was it by accident or design 
that they hit upon the idea of using 
plaids, which are quite the newest 
thing in decorative schemes, hav- 
ing invaded the kitchen, bedroom, 
and now the dining-room? There 
are eight napkins, eight generous- 
sized place mats, and a runner 16’” 
x 38’’, at the modest price of $4.25, 
postpaid. —Otp Mexico Suop, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





A LOVELY splash of color this 
Italian smoking set (Figure 9), 
with its gay green, oranges, and 
yellows, would make on any table, 
in addition to its more practical 
uses. It is of crude Sesto pottery 
made on the outskirts of Florence, 
and comes either in a rather con- 
ventional flower design as_illus- 
trated or in a fruit design much the 
same in coloring and general effect. 
The tray measures 10’’ x 6’’ and the 
ash trays are 4’’ in diameter, the 
whole set of seven pieces costing 
but $2.75, postpaid. In ordering it 
might be well to specify set 4U.Z. 
290. — CarBongE, INc., 342 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 





Fig. 9 


THE lamp in Figure 10, with a 
tiny replica of a real cobbler’s 
work bench for a base, might be 
called a ‘smoker's lamp’ with its 
glass ash tray, the tack boxes hold- 
ing cigarettes, and the little drawer 
for matches, cards, and such. Men 
particularly seem to like its sturdi- 
ness and reminiscent atmosphere, 
and it would be delightful in a 
child’s room. One woman saw its 
possibilities for her sewing-room, 
using the glass tray for pins and 
the compartments for thread, scis- 
sors, a such. It is country-made 
of real maple wood, rubbed and 
stained, and all finished by hand. 
The ‘bench’ is 73’’ x 14”’, and the 
lamp with globe in place is 19’ 
tall. The shade of heavy parch- 
ment paper is in antique parchment 





tones. Price $4.50, express collect. 
—E. E. Burroucus Company, 


Conway, South Carolina. 





Fig. 11 


IF you don’t want to ruin an other- 
wise handsome dinner table by in- 
congruous ash trays, the lovely 
little shells of silver lustre lined 
with glass in Figure 11 will help 
to preserve harmony. They make 
equally nice bonbon or salted-nut 
dishes. Shell-shaped articles of all 
kinds are much sought after this 
year with the revival of the Geor- 
gian and Victorian eras in decora- 
tion, and these little dishes, about 
4’ across, are copied from old 
English ones of silver. They make 
a nice small gift, as they cost only 
$2.50 the pair, postpaid. — Tue 
Grey Suop, 732 Flatbush Avenue, 


Brooklyn, New York. 





Fig. 12 


THE nicest thing about handker- 
chiefs as gifts is their never-failing 
usefulness, and those in Figure 12 
show the thoughtfulness of the 
giver by having the initials or 
name of the recipient worked in by 
hand. They are of fine sheer linen, 
the hemstitching and filet tiré 
work done by the skilled fingers of 
native women in Porto Rico, the 
names or initials filled in by needle- 
women here in New York. Chil- 
dren especially love the name 
handkerchiefs, which have hand- 
rolled hem and cost 65 cents each 
or six for $3.60. The three-initial 
one with hand-rolled hem, in the 
men’s size shown, costs $1.75, or 
six for $9.00; in ladies’ size, $1.00 
each or $5.50 for box of six. The 
ladies’ handkerchief with double 
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hemstitching and a design in each 
corner is also priced $1.00, or six 
for $5.50. Postpaid. — Tue Porto 
Rican Snop, Inc., 27 East 54th 


Street, 1 fee ie Oe 


~~ 
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Fig. 13 


THIS drop-leaf table of maple looks 
as ‘big as life,’ and I almost wish it 
were, for it is so well proportioned 
and staunchly made. It is built for 
children, however, and is just 17’ 
high, complete even to the little 
drawer, and the leaves really work, 
as you can see in Figure 13. The 
miniature chair is a copy of a 
French peasant chair, and it is 
sturdy enough to stand rough-and- 
tumble usage both outdoors and in. 
The seat is of woven raffia in a com- 
bination of vivid colors, — crim- 
son, yellow, green, blue, — no two 
just alike. It comes in two sizes; 
the seat 10” high for ages one to 
three; 12” high for children of 
three to six, both priced $3.00. The 
table may be ordered in either pine 
or maple finish, and is $7.50. Ex- 
press collect on both table and 
chair. The sad-eyed, but very 
‘cuddly’ bloodhounds of peach- 
colored velvet cost $2.00 each. — 
CuitpHoop, Inc., 32 East 65th 
Street, Ni 2. C. 


FEMININE hearts the world over 
have always reveled in delicate and 
fragile objects of adornment, and I 
think we are all glad to welcome 
back the vogue for bijouterie which 
went into eclipse when the Vic- 
torian furor had spent itself. The 





Fig. 14 


little jars of Sandwich glass shown 
in Figure 14 are a charming mani- 
festation of this revival. They are 
so pretty that they hardly need the 
excuse of usefulness, but they 
would serve a real purpose on the 
dressing table or as candy jars. In 
pairs, they could be used as part of 
one of the white table settings 
which are so popular. Reproduc- 
tions of old Sandwich glass, they 
are slightly opalescent in color and 
are 6” high. Their extremely mod- 
est price — $1.25 each for the round 
ones, $1.50 for the square — makes 
them desirable possibilities for the 
inexpensive Christmas gift. Sent par- 
cel post collect. — Pirr Petri, Inc., 
Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. C. 


Fig. 15 
WOODEN wall “ah age for the 


nursery (Figure 15) are an entirely 
new idea and one that I am sure 
will make a very special appeal to 
children of all ages. They are cut 
out and painted by hand and are 
also Valspared, so that they can be 
taken down and washed. In addi- 
tion to the designs shown there are 
others showing a duck, squirrel, 
dog, pig, and so forth. In spite 
of their unusual charm and excel- 
lent workmanship, the plaques are 
most reasonably priced at 85 cents 
each, postpaid. They measure 8” 
square. —R. H. Stearns Com- 
PANY, Boston. 


OLD copper is especially good 
against a background of mellow 
wood or richly toned leather, like 
the screen behind the plate in 
Figure 16. Rarely do we find a 
sufficient collection of really old 
pieces, such as this 11” plate, to be 
able to show them to our Window 
Shopping audience. But the little 
shop where I chanced upon this one 
has a number on hand, brought 
from Asia Minor by natives of the 
country, all about the same size 
and with somewhat similar de- 
signs. The designs vary, of course, 
as each one was cut by hand ac- 
cording to the fancy of the in- 
dividual craftsman, some simpler, 









some more elaborate. The price is 
only $3.00, postpaid. —TuTTMan’s, 
103 Allen Street, Moa. 





WE all know about the redwood 
forests of California with their 
towering trees that are thousands 
of years old, but did you know that 
you can now grow a piece of one of 
these trees in your own home? Ap- 
parently a burl appears now and 
then on the trunk of one of these 
giant trees, like a pearl in an oys- 
ter, and this burl, if removed and 
placed in a little water, will soon 
sprout like the plant shown in 
Figure 17. Medium-sized burls be- 
fore sprouting cost $1.00 each, and 


Fig. 17 


the hand-turned 7’’ bow] of water- 
proofed hardwood which makes 
such an appropriate container for 
it costs $1.50. Prices are postpaid. 
Larger or smaller burls are also 
available, and I can highly recom- 
mend these unique plants as 
Christmas gifts for some of those 
discouraging people who seem to 
have everything that money can 
buy. — Les Artisans, 165 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 


OF all the adjuncts to gracious liv- 
ing which we have inherited, or 
borrowed, from our British cousins, 
the rite of afternoon tea is perhaps 
the most delightful. You can see 
at a glance how much the graceful 
little folding muffin stand (Figure 
18) will add to your tea ensemble. 
The six shelves, measuring 7”’ x 9’ 





—>~ 


across, provide space enough for 
everything except the tea service 
itself, and it may be carried easily 
from one room to another. It is a 
faithful reproduction of a famous 
old English stand, the different 
levels of the shelves on opposite 
sides, the finely turned edges, and 
the curved handle all carrying out 
the details of the original. When 
not in use, the shelves fold up per- 
fectly flat against the centre. Of 
solid mahogany with a lovely 
grain and finish, it stands 333” 
high and costs only $15.00, express 
collect. — Mapotin MapetspEn, 
825 Lexington Avenue, N. Y.C. 





Fig. 18 


IN these days when all the world 
plays contract, a bridge-table cover 
and fresh cards have become neces- 
sities for every man and woman. 
The cover shown in Figure 19 is of 
suede cloth — the finest sort of 
playing surface — which may be 
readily cleaned with a brush or 
even with a brush and water if it 
becomes spotted, and it snaps 
easily over the corners of the table 
with elastics. The cards are the 
very newest pattern and extreme- 
ly smart in their simplicity. The 
cover may be had in tan, green, 
blue, or black, and the contrasting 
backs of the cards harmonize with 
it. The set (cover and two decks 


Fig. 19 
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Egg shell thin creamy white 


porcelain, with rai under- 
glaze design, is the medium 
of this lovely flower bowl. A 
faithful reproduction of an- 
cient Chinese Ting Yao ware. 
Diameter 8”, height 4”. 


Complete — teak stand 
$15. 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


880 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











Vermont 
MAPLE 
HEARTS 


The famed maple flavor is glorified 
in this deliciously smooth and ‘ 
tasty confection, mailed fresh ty 
— from the heart of maple- #e—ssaS 
1 Ib. 5 oz. net in a daintily : 
ui ‘Sap Bucket” - natural wood. Chock- 
nach of gift atmosphere . . . unique in flavor and 


GIFT Sap Bucket 


Just the right touch for those “ remembrance” 
names on your list. Novel for bridge. candy or 
prizes. We mail to your list, tpaid 
; (We a 9 2 pestis 
$1.40). uckeefilled 
with assorted Bridge 
shapes if preferred. 
Write for price list 
of pure Maple 
Syrup, Sugar and 
dainty confections. 


Maple Grove 
Candies, Inc. 
Route 25 
St. Johnsbury 


Vermont 





























of cards), with monogram on each, 
costs $4.00. A set for two tables 
(two covers and four decks of 
cards in one box) is $7.75. Sepa- 
rately, two packs of monogrammed 
cards may be had for $2.00 and the 

cover for $2.25. All prices are post- 
paid. — Dantet's Den, 338 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. 





Fig. 20 


ONE of the bright spots in the 
memories of those who frequent a 
certain charming little resort hotel 
is the fun we have had with the 
motion-picture camera operated by 
a delightful young couple. Every 
year they bring with them the 
films taken the summer before, and 
amid gales of laughter and joyous 
shrieks of recognition they reel off 
before our eyes the amusing inci- 
dents of last year’s holiday-mak- 
ing. That is what the camera 
shown in Figure 20 meant to me 
when I saw it in the dealer’s win- 
dow. This is a new model, the 
Ciné-Kodak Eight, small enough to 
fit in a coat pocket, and costing 
only $29.50, a great reduction. By 
a marvelous new device, which ex- 


> 


poses only half the width of the 
film at a time, one 25-foot roll of | 
16-mm. film in this kodak is equal | 
to the projection of 100 feet in | 
other cameras using the same-sized 
film. As you doubtless know, the 
price of the film roll ($2.25) also in- 
cludes processing — all you do is to 
send your exposed film to the near- 
est processing station. There are 
two new ogee to use with 
this special film, called Kodascope 
Eights, one priced $22.50 and one 
$75.00. — EastmMaN Kopaxkx Com- 
PANY, Rochester, New York. 


EVERYONE, young or old, loves 
to be surprised, but children espe- 
cially enjoy the thrill of opening 
packages containing unknown gifts. 
So if you are looking for Christmas 
remembrances for children between 
the ages of two and eight, I sug- 
gest one of these surprise boxes 
(Figure 21) which contain a va- 
riety of small articles selected for 
children of different ages. The 
boxes are nicely covered in figured 





COFFEE 


70 


Postpaid 


A very unusual 
4piece coffee set 
of gleaming, 
hand-hammered 
copper or brass, 
safely pewter 
lined. Tray 12”, five cup pot. A thoughtful and 
distinctive gift 





« 
PITCHER $3.50 


A hand-hammered copper 
pitcher of strikingly beautiful 
Froportions. Gorgeous with 
flowers or foliage. Brass han- 
dle. Pewter lined for bever- 
ages. 814" high, one quart 
Send fornew catalog H 12 
= for many unusual gifts, 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE 
21 Allen Street New York, N. Y. 
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BOXES for the SMALL GIFT 
Made of Chinese woven silk in brilliant gitental 
; ests of 3 boxes each; outside 
1%" deep, 34%" to 4” wide. Complete set of 12 
boxes $1. 80 postpaid, single nest 50c postpaid. 


BAKER’S 
At the Sign of the Heathen Dog 
University St. at 5th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 








The Useful Christmas Gift 


The padded clamps 
id your frock 
sec’ 








12 for $3.75 
6 for $2.25 
Postpaid 


Never Slip Hanger 





FARM & GARDEN SHOP 


Boston, Mass. 








39 Newbury Street 





“Sunny Side Up” 


Washable crib spreads. Amusing, printed 
designs .. . Backgrounds of unbleached 
printed in blue or peach, also blue 
printed in blue, green printed in 
blue, peach printed in peach or, 
yellow printed in blue. Size 43 x 60. 
5 eae ei Re? 


Trudy 


Old fashioned doll dressed in red, 
blue or yellow oil prints. Straw 
sunbonnet, 
Leather shoes, 
White apron. 
Trudy may be 
carried in her 
Tony Sarg 

Snuggle- ate, 


Price complete. ...$2.95 
Doll alone........ $2.50 
STUDIO: 
HARDINSBURG, KY. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PASADENA 
519 Madison Avenue 700 N. Michigan Blvd, 41 South El Molino Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO Pp BARBARA Pa af See 
553 Sutter Street le la Guerra oe Heyburn Building 
DETROIT OSs ANGELES 
236 Book Bidg. Bullock's — Los A Wilshire Boulevard 


KENTUCKY 
HAND-QUILTED 
THINGS 



























TELEPHONE STAND-SEAT 





Telephon< stand and seat combined after 
the modern mode. Birch finished in 
either Maple with Ebony stripe or in 
plain Walnut. 

23” high—23!4"" wide—13” deep 
Only $9.50— Express Collect 
AUBURN PARK WOODWORKERS 
8316 Birkhoff Avenue, Chicago 








WORKS IN BRONZE 


Designed and Made by a 
Danish Craftsman 





Sa 
Cigarette box, cedar lined, 3” four ball feet, 
polished pene 5 
Bell— mellow tone, height 3” — $4 
Oxidized Beautiful Patina 
SORENSEN 
169 West 57th St. New York City 











CAROL BROWN 


has for Christmas 
**Cuala’’ prints, hand-colored in Dublin: par —_ 
Prayer for a Little Salle, =) "Post Car, $1.7 


The $2. olumba, 5 
iment capt il x 7’’, assorted per doz., $3.00 
ahecotien: crosses, etc, $3.50-$8.50 
Wee cottages of peat, plaques or to stand 1.00 


Handwoven Irish Woolens 
Individual knee rugs, 36 x 54’ $10. 
about $25.00 


Coat or suit iengths 
Wuotesate & Reta, 104M Myrtle St., Boston 








Blankets for babies 
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ROSEMONT 
RUGS 





The most beautiful of the old Colonial 
designs. Hooked with the old-time hand 
hooks. ALSO SMALL ARTICLES FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS — pillow covers, 
luncheon sets, smoking stands and chair 
mats. 

Greatly reduced prices 

Write for free booklet 


LAURA B. COPENHAVER 
**Rosemont”’ Marion, Virginia 

















156 pages. 30 chap- 
ters with chronol- 
Ogy and glossary. 
200 illustrations. 
Handsomely bound 
and printed. Sixth 
edition. 


g7-0° 


Postpaid. 





| 
Interesting, Informative 


This book on period styles has proved one of 
the most popular histories on furniture. Brief, 
authentic and easy to read, it covers all princi- 
ple style eras of various countries. Will enable 





the beginner to identify various historical 
motifs and traditional forms. Highly endorsed. 
Worth double the price. 

CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-L Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
















cretonnes and come in three sizes, 
costing $1.85, $2.35, and $3.70, 
postpaid, prices varying according 
to the number of gifts enclosed. 
In ordering state whether it is for 
a boy or a girl and also his or her 
approximate age.-—-FarM AND 
Garpven Suop, 39 Newbury Street, 
Boston. 


NOT only are these little animals 
(Figure 22) very smart as table 
decorations or as mantel orna- 
ments, but they have an indefinable 
charm which | am sure proves that 
the artist who designed them must 
have understood animals as well as 
the potter's art. They are finished 
in a soft ivory glaze and for pieces 
which have such real artistic merit 
are very moderately priced, making 
it possible to buy them in pairs or 








sets as well as singly. The little 
deer stands 6’’ high and costs 
$2.50, and the rabbit, 3’’ long, is 
$1.50. A variety of other animals 
— ducks, elephants, and so forth 
—are also available. Prices in- 
clude postage, but 25 cents should 
be added for orders west of the 
Rockies. — ScHErRVEE Stupios, 665 
Baylston Street, Boston. 


HOW many times a day do we 
clumsily rip open envelopes with 
our forefinger because we have no 
letter opener on our desk to do the 
job for us easily and neatly? Our 
excuse may be that it is difficult to 
find a satisfactory letter opener, 
but after trying out these swords 
(Figure 23) I can assure you that 
they are ideally suited to the pur- 
pose as well as being a distinctly 











INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 
Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 


Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


; Resident Day Classes 
start Feb. Ist + Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5D 
s NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


s INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 

















2 
Old Gold 
“@ 

, and Silver 
turned into 

1 ~ 
CASH 
VERY family has, 
- tucked away, bur- 
ied and forgotten, old gold and silver 
jewelry, watches, even gold-plated arti- 
cles, dental crowns, etc. Send them to us 
by registered mail. We will mail our check 
at once, holding articles for 5 days to 
ensure approval. Reference: Union Trust 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

SEND FOR FOLDER 


Horace Remington & Son Co. 
Gold and Silver Refiners Estab. 1879 
87 Friendship St. Providence, R. I. 


















salad plates 


of clear 
glass with under- 
lying embossed 
design of frosted 
fruits and shiny 


crystal 


berries — scintil- 
lating accessories 
to luncheon or 
dinner table. 


REICHARDT 


GRAND HAVEN — MICH 





8 inches in diameter 
for salad or dessert 







express 
$520 for 8 collect 


14” size $5.00 each 

















Choose for beauty and distinction 


MEDICI PICTURE 


PUZZLES 


Selections from the famous Medici Pictures 
(all sizes), incomparable full color repro- 
ductions. Interlocking, mahogany-backed 
pieces. Write Dept. B for illustrated list. 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, Inc., 857 
Boylston St., Boston or 489 Fifth Ave., NewYork 








PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, de- 
livered anywhere. Send for samples at once. 
Everett Waddey Compan 
11 South 11th St. 





pany 
Richmond, Va. 


AN EXTRA TABLE 
OF MANY USES 





for— 
Coffee for Two— 
or Cards for One— 
Reading, sewing or bedside, this sturdy 
table is indispensable. 


Folds away out of sight. Double holes 
in top serve as handles for carrying. 


244%" high Top 16" x 22” 
In Old World Mahogany or American 
Maple finish — $3.75 postpaid. 
Floral decorations on Antique Ivory or 
Green — $4.85 postpaid. 
MAYFLOWER STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 252 Bloomfield, N. J. 














Distinctive Gifts 
What could be a more decorative and lasting 
gift than this beautiful screen? Hand painted on 
simulated leather in rich blending col- $45 
ors— 68” high. Catalog *“‘*E"’ on request. 


\enezian Art Screen Co.,Inc 


40 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK,N. Y. 





BRASSTOWN 


Fireplace equip- G 
ment, lamps, | 
doorknockers, 
water pitchers, F 
trays, jugs, etc. T 
Write for Xmas S 
catalogue 
CANDLESTICK 
Solid brass— authentic 
colonial copy — 51/e” high 
$9.00 
per pair 
CoE — or 
collect 


TUTTMAN >oep:. 5, 103 Allen St., N.Y. 





















Flee lon tea caddie 


Black Decorated Tole 
Duplicates origina! old pattern. 
Filled with 60 individual services 
private blend choicest quality tea- 

Postpaid $2.75 


Daniel s Dion 


338 (G ‘ommonwealth Dve., 


. 
CA oston 
ee 





— 











B@ COLONIAL Pine SAIN 


Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circulor. 


COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 





156-A State Street Boston, Mass-) 
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An Etching 


The Most Charming of Ali Gifts 
“HIS HAPPY HOUR’ BY JOHN C. JANES 
HAND PRINTED, SIGNED ARTISTS’ PROOFS ONLY 
MOUNTED IN HEAVY PORTFOLIO SIZE 15 X 21 
ACTUAL SIZE OF PLATE 7 3-4 X 10 7-8 
COST $10.00 PREPAID TO ANY ADDRESS INU.S. A. 
GUARANTEED A $30.00 VALUE 
THE ETCHING SHOP 


125 NORTH OLIVE ST. ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 














Amazing Results 


FURNITONE 


The New Furniture 
Polish from Grand 
Rapids 


You'll be delighted with this 
new and astonishing furniture 





ne < 
Preserves wood finish and the beauty of wood 
rains. Restores original lustre. No injurious 

jents, greasy, oily film or unpleasant 
odor. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


SEND FOR TRIAL BOTTLE 10c 


This trial bottle contains enough Furnitone for 
a fair and convincing trial. You'll be delighted 
with it. Send 10c to cover mailing costs. Full 
16 oz. bottle with polishing cloth, sent postpaid 
$1.00. Satisfaction or money back. 


FURNITURE CITY POLISH CO. 
52 Wealthy Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Call and examine ‘‘Six Early American Houses” 
and see what can be built today for $6,000. to 
$20,000. 

“Six Early American nog * contains exteriors, 
descriptions and floor pl lans. Price $1. 
Also ‘‘Colonial Houses,” $5.00, ‘Stucco Houses,” 
$10.00 (books), showing larger houses. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


16 East 41st Street New York 





decorative accessory. They are 
copies of the sword worn by Gen- 
eral Grant and would make an 
excellent Christmas present for any 
man or woman who appreciates a 
really efficient tool. They measure 
83’ and cost $3.50 each, postpaid. 
— Bicetow, Krennarp & Com- 
PANY, 511 Washington Street, Boston. 


THESE gay little glass ‘dangle 
dolls’ (Figure 24) will take the 
most ridiculous attitudes on the 
slightest provocation, all their ap- 
pendages being strung on wire or 
cords. I can see them cavorting 
merrily on the branches of a Jaden 
Christmas tree, their vivid reds, 
blues, yellows, and greens adding 
sparkling bits of color. They have 
rings for topknots and make ex- 
cellent lamp or curtain pulls, and 
children love them for party fav- 
ors. Strangely enough, though made 
in Japan, their physiognomy is 
strongly Turkish, which only adds 
to their fascination. The larger 
ones (3’’ long) are four for $1.00; 
the smaller ones, about 2’’, are six 
for $1.00, postpaid. — Baxer’s, 
Fifth Avenue at University Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 


THE effectiveness of this cut-out 
wrought-iron panel (Figure 25) de- 






Fig. 23 


pends chiefly upon the artistic tal- 
ent of the possessor in giving it just 
the right placement and lighting to 
bring out the full beauty of the 
shadows cast by the design. Each 
flower, leaf, and twig stands out in 
high relief against whatever back- 
ground you may choose. These pan- 
elsareespecially good for rather bare 
hallways or other hard-to-decorate 
wall spaces. The design shown is 
the Japanese Iris, and you may or- 
der it in chrysanthemum or cherry- 





Fig. 24 






















POTTERY LAMPS 


Pleated Ribbon Shades 
Complete 


*> each 


White or antique ivory figures. 
White, blue, peach, rose, orchid, 
green or gold shades. Matching 
silk cords. Shipping charges paid. 


R. H. Stearns Co. 


Boston 











of genuine Mexican twirled Glass in soft, rich 
colors—blue, green, amethyst or the new 


agua marina, 
$2.75 


Complete Set 
as illustrated .......... ‘ 

Gift orders—prepaid 75c extra 
Illustrated Catalogue 10c 


OLD MEXICO SHOP 


SANTA FE — NEW MEXICO 




















For the lagging fire 


Hand made bel- 
lows in black 
or brown, brass 
fastenings and 
nozzle. $10.00 
postpaid. 

25 inches long 


ROLAND BUTLER 
Princeton Street Holyoke, Mass. 











(a —— 
Garden Studio Notebook 
An elementary textbook in band weaving, cov- 
& ering necessary fundamentals. $12 postpaid. & 








LNY 
Mass. 





THE GARDEN STUDIO 
Kate Van Cleve 
14A Marshal Street Rrookline, Mass. 








country ... 


to complete... 


PUFF BRAID RUGS. 


parcel post collect. sr ae now 


MAKE IT YOURSELF roses 


Now every woman can have these 
which have become so popular with the smart set in 
New York and other large cities throughout the 
Full instructions with ample material 
to complete the rug are contained in each box. There 
is nothing more to buy. It takes but a few days 
A most acceptable and lasting gift 
— adds charm and color to any home... 
materials are used which have been sewed into tubes 
and turned so that there are no raw edges to 
fray out. This is a patented feature found only in 


Colors are: Blue Mixtures, Brown Mixtures, Red 1 Pa ; 
Mixtures, Green Mixtures and Black Mixtures. as 

If your local store has not received their shipment write to us stating 
color, size and number of boxes get — we will send them to you 


s to have them ready for 
HRISTMAS GIFTS 


MOST LUXURIOUS GIFT 


PUFFBRAIDRUG 


Patent Applied for 


















95 








charming rugs 


Only new 





Box for 24” x 36" Rug $2.95 — 24” x 48” $3.95 — 30” x 60” $4.95 
PUFF BRAID RUG CORP., Dept. D, 290 5th Ave., New York City 





An Adershhe Pussy Cat 


jet black or snowy white, made of silky, real 
fur, makes a delightful ornament for fireside 


or boudoir. A realistic and “cuddly” toy for 
” 


the children, too. Length 12’’, movable head, 
and cries. $3.50 post paid 


THE GREY SHOP 
732 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











JARS-—shapely and colorful 

have a fascinating interest. 
Send 10c in stamps tor a 
brochure of high fired 
Terra Cotta Ornaments 
for Garden, Sun Room 
and Interior. 


GALLOWAY POIFERY 
3220 WalnutStreet, Phila. 








BUTTERFLY TRAYS! 


Real Butterflies, Grasses and Flowers. Mahog 
any finish and Gilt metal frames. Priced from 
$1.95 to $8.9. 

BU ETE RFLY TRAY CO. 
840 E. Broad Street Columbus, Obio 
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... when Christmas comes 
let this head your gift list - 





ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK’S 


SHADES OF OUR 
ANCESTORS 








American Profiles and Profilists 


An authoritative and comprehensive study 
of the art of the silhouette in America—a 
romantic story of the profilists and of their 
interesting subjects; fruit of the author’s years 


of research in many parts of the country. EK M | i R EK ee %, WwW 


GLEAMING high lights and deep soft shadows. The look and feel of 
fine hand-wrought silver. Symmetry, grace and perfect balance. 
A large and With over These are one’s first delighted impressions of Empress—International 
hendeinne waheme, rene Sterling’s distinguished new pattern. Smart as to-day, Empress at 
beautifully printed illustrations . : : , 
the same time has the enduring charm of the romantic Empire 
period. The perfect Christmas gift because it is at home in any 
setting —from the simplest to the most ornate. A thrifty Christmas 
gift because just now the price is gratifyingly low. Your jeweler 


Mrs. Carrick is famous for such volumes as | | will show you Empress. 
The Next-to-Nothing House, Collector’s Luck, | 
Collector’s Luck in France, Collector’s Luck in 
England, and Collector’s Luck in Spain. In this 
volume, as well as making a silhouette study of 
the times, she discusses the various methods used 
by American profilists, where they worked, and 
their prices. She has tried not only to supply 
accurate information, to which end she has 
searched old newspapers, diaries and bocks, but 
to make these figures of the past come to life. 

The volume is not just a collection .of dry-as- 
dust facts — it has the flavor of romance. To the 
author the shadows are very much alive, and to 





understand them and their making is to know at 
least a part of American history. 


$5.00 at all booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN AND CO. 


Beacon Hill 
Boston Massachusetts 
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Painted Wooden 


CHRISTMAS 
ANGELS 


.. with Sledge (Left) $1.25 
. . with Candle Arch (Right) $1.50 
POSTPAID 


RENA ROSENTHAL 
New Address : 
485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 











CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 
and other high grade 
surface coated papers 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 














ENGLISH 
AUTO ROBE 


of pure Scotch wool. 
One side plaid, one 
side plain; navy, 
brown, taupe, etc. 
Fringed. \ndividual 
size, 32 x 40 $6.50; 
size 30 x 50 $8.75 
Postpaid 

THE LITTLE 
FOREIGN SHOP 
1015 N. Charles St. 

Baltimore, Md. 











Chromium 
ond Copper 


layers, com- 
smart ball 


alternate 
pose this 
lamp. 
Parchment paper shade 
bound in black. 17” high 
overall—14” shade. 


$17.00 complete 
express collect 





Designed and made 
exclusively by 

NEW YORK ART IRON WORKS CORP. 

653 First Avenue New York 


Patent Applied For 








WOOD CARVINGS 


Animals and figures carved from the finest 
woods. Make lovely gifts. Send for booklet. 


The WOODART CO. Box 22, Dubuque, Iowa 








Courses in Needlework 
By Correspondence 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette St. Boston, Mass. 














Fig. 25 


blossom pattern. It is quite light 
in weight and measures 8}’’ x 
253’’. Price $4.50, postage pre- 
paid. — Tue Grrr Tree Suop, 366 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


WHAT to give husbands, brothers, 
uncles, and other masculine ac- 
quaintances for Christmas is always 
a horrid problem which I hope the 
muffler shown in Figure 26 will 
help to solve for you this year. 
It is an all-silk affair measuring 
52’’ x 19’ and comes in shades 
which will delight the heart of 
any man whose craving for color 
must constantly be suppressed — 
canary, copen blue, light sand, and 
burgundy, as well as in the more 
conventional tones of dark blue, 





— 





Quaker gray, black, and white. 
The 4’’ monogram may be outlined 
in contrasting color, and I was 
interested to hear that one of the 
most popular combinations was a 
canary-yellow muffler with mono- 
gram embroidered in light brown, 
outlined in dark brown. Any num- 
ber of smart combinations are 
possible, and the price, complete 
with monogram, is only $7.50, 
postpaid. — WatpoLe Brortuers, 
Inc., 587 Boylston Street, Boston. 








Fig. 26 


IT will be no time at all before 
this casual bit of a table (Figure 
27) becomes practically indispen- 
sable to any housewife. The sides 
fold down and the legs fold 
back, and then you grasp it light- 
ly by the double holes in the 
top and whisk it off to its next 
field of operation. Nice for sewing- 
room, guestroom, or boudoir, and 
handy for the living-room, too. 
Open, the top is 16’’ x 21” and it 
stands 243’’ high. It comes in an 


] 








white china is the vogue 





moss roses and gold edging lend color to 
this exquisite white china boudoir set. 
bottles 5.60 the 
air, boxes 3.30 
arge, 2.60 small. 
charmingly in 
the new victorian 
mode. 
strikingly classic 
this white and 
gold china pot 
534” tall, 8.00. 


write for leaflets 
pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 


waldorf-astoria hotel, new york 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 














mirrored box for cleansing tissues 
$10.00 —expressage collect 


AU BAIN 


decorations and accessories for 
the bath and bar 


madison ave. at number 751, n. y. 
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WALNETTE ASH TRAY 


“Will he like it?” No doubt about it if you 
send him this Walnette Ash Tray. A sub- 
stantial bow! of special-grain American 
walnut, with genuine black walnut half 
shells irremovably inlaid along the rim. 
Positively nothing like it anywhere. And 
here's a nice thought — only $1.75, post- 
paid! Large size, with glass liner, $4.50. 
Send today for descriptive brochure of 
appropriate Walnette Ware Gifts. 


DOGE 
MODERN FURNITURE 


33 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











THE SOLITAIRE TABLE 


Registered U. S. Patent Office. Patented 


A practical Christmas gift the children are sure 
to enjoy when they study. 

It places the light right; the book at the correct 
distance and slant; and they sit comfortably. 
Others On Your List 
Will enjoy this table of great comfort. 

Men who write or work at home. 
Women who sew or design. 


And of course Solitaire players and picture 
puzzle enthusiasts. 


Write for circular and prices 


The Genuine Solitaire Table 
Can only be secured direct from 


THE SOLITAIRE TABLE COMPANY 
Saybrook, Connecticut 








Glazed 
figured chintz 


PINCUSHION 
95c Postpaid 


Filled with wool, 
ruffle of French silk 
, ribbon, in rose, gold, 
apricot, orchid, blue or green. 


$4.75 Postpaid 
in moiré case, zipper top, in Alice blue, 
egg plant, reseda green, Biack or medium 
brown. Pillow has washable cover. 
THE HANDWORK SHOP 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street Boston 



















MONOGRAM 
MATCH PACKS 
Add that charming and 
indispensable touch to the 

Xe J, 
12 packs.for $1.00 
25 packs for 2.00 


50 packs for en 
orange, yellow. Initial colors: bi 7 for §.' 
. le, , 
"Propel nu. “Send Sack with order. Give monogram 
and cover colors, and monogram style number. 


MONOGRAM MATCH CO., 530 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 





H. § 
38 Charles Street 








FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Let us restore that precious piece © china: 
glass, ivory, silver, pewter or bronze. 
a We have specialized since 1877 
MERS 





so 
Boston, Massachusetts) 
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: ‘= each 


6 for 
$5.00 









ANY 
NAME 


FILET TIRE 
Entirely handmade of 
sheerest white linen. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 
Men's Size $1.50 each, 6 for $8.00 
The PORTO RICAN SHOP, INC. 
Box F, 27 East 54th Street 
New York City. Tel. VAnderbilt 3-8696 











pve » Cuddly bath aaa 


for 
baby’s Christmas 


Handwoven in lovely 
soft velvety chenille — 
29” x 33’’—with fetch- 
ing borders in pink or 
blue. 


$4.75 a pair, postpaid 
Singly, $2.50 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 











This cocktail shaker does its own mixing. No, it's 
not electric — press the button at the top and the 
propeller does the trick. Chromium and black 
finished top—fool proof — $6.00 + shipping charges. 





ALICE H. M ARKS 
19 E, 52nd Street New York 











Fig. 27 


Old World mahogany finish at 
$3.25; or painted in antique ivory 
or light green with floral decora- 
tions at $3.95. Express collect. — 


ee | 


Lorp & Taytor, 
38th Street, N. Y. C. 


Fifth Avenue at 


THERE is a richness in copper 
tones hardly equaled by any other 
metal, and this runner (Figure 28), 
woven of silk and copper threads, 
has all the richness se lustre of the 
metal itself. Used under a copper 
lamp or vase, it is particularly 
stunning, but it can, of course, be 
used in other combinations which 
are no less effective. The runner is 
beautifully woven on a hand loom 
and comes in four sizes, all 19’ 
wide, and in the following lengths 
— 19”, priced at $4.50; 26”, 
$5.50; 32’’, $6.50; and 40’’, $7.50. 
The piece pictured is 19’’ x 26’’, a 
very useful size either for a small 
table or for the centre of a larger 
one. All prices are postpaid. — 
Tue Garpen Stupi0, 144A Marshal 
Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

















INTERIOR DECORATION 


A NEW 
Columbia Gniversity 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


This modern, we!l rounded course 
offers practical and vitally interesting 
training to artistic people. It is flexible 
enough to be adapted to professional 
decorators and buyers, or to any one 
interested in entering the profession. 

Fundamentals in balance, form, line 
and color. Major periods of decoration. 
Actual application in decorative proj- 
ects. Criticism of original ideas. 
Thorough personal instruction. 

Write today for full information. 
Columbia University, Home Study Dept. 

15 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me information about the Home 
Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


H.B. 12-32 


MONI 25. 555252 teen cannes cae oie os 
SEE |e RNR OM 











y= graceful milk glass baskets im- 
ported especially for us from France. 
In a lovely old openwork wicker pattern. 
Delightful as mantel ornaments, or for 


fruit or flowers. 9” long; 7” across top; 


4” high. $4.00 Pair. 
Express Collect 


MADOLIN MAPELSDEN 


825 Lexington Avenue New York City 


























260 
Home Plans 


$3.50 Postpaid 
700 Photos 
! and Floor Plans 
of intensely interesting American and English 
olonial homes, oes and _ bungalows cost- 
ing from $1000 0,000. Size of rooms and 
building, pon Av cost to build and cost 


for plans and specifications. You cannot af- 
aa to build or remodel until you have seen 








FREDERICK H. cone, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 








HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of our 
originals or yours. Com- 
plete illustrated catalog 
ree. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color. 
WILLIAM BALL, SR. 
Hope Manor, West Chester, Pa. 














THE EPIC OF 
AMERICA 


By James Truslow Adams 
(126th Thousand) 


A Book 116,016 copies sold 
About since publication 
the Past | twelve months ago. 
A leading best seller 

for the throughout the 
Present | United States since 


its publication. 


Recommended by 
the American Li- 
brary Association 
for purchase by all 
libraries. 


| 
— and the 
Future | 


i 





i 
With 13 illustrations 
$3.75 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 





FURNITURE and TOYS 
for CHRISTMAS 

















Hobby horse in gay peasant colorings. 
Upholstered seat. Crated for shipping: 
$10.00 


Send for Christmas folder No. 54-D 


CHILDHOOD.INC. 
FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
S2EAST OSTH STREET 
NEW YORK 





— 


Colonial Kerosene 


WALL LAMP 


of 
Hand Forged 
WROUGHT IRON 
Price, $3.25, prepaid 
Electrified, $4.25 
Republic lron Works of Virginia 


606 E. Grace Street, Richmond, Va. 





8” high 








Sawbuck Coffee Table 


made of pine and 
put to-gether with 
pegs and wedges. 
Height 18’, Top 
24” x 16’’. Also 
useful by favorite 
chair. Old Pine 
finish. 
Price $4.85 
express collect 
E. E. BURROUGHS COMPANY 


Conway, South Carolina 








LVEW ZIPPER BAG| 








A Sealyham 
that captivates you 
and reciprocates by 
carrying your knit- 
ting or nightie. 

Post paid 
$5.75 or $6.75 
HELEN J. GAVIN, Importer 
1569 Beacon Street Brookline, Mass. 
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SAN 


FRANCISCO 


Special low winter fares will be 
in — to San Francisco on all 
railroads from Nov. 1 to Dec. 22. 
Return limit, Jan. 25. 

A thousand acre flowered 
park to ride in; horseback 
trails along the ocean and 
through the army’s Presidio. 
Golf on the bluffs above the 
Golden Gate. Green courses 
stretching over sunny hills be- 
side the sea. Tennis outdoors. 
Polo. And miles of satin-rib- 
bon highway to drive in an 
open car—forgetting it is cold 
or snowy anywhere! The near- 
by Redwood Country and the 
lovely Monterey Peninsula. 
These are some of the things 
that bring people here from 
far and near, to live in San 
Francisco for the winter 
months. If you like sunny 
sports better than staying in- 

oors, if you like your good 
living different and varied, 
come! Get all information 
from any railroad or travel 
agent, or your auto club. Or 
write Californians Inc., 703 
Market Street, San Francisco, 
for an illustrated book, free. 


OMANTIC 
UV U 


CALIFORNIA 














last paradise.’ 
January 12, 1933 S. S. Lurline. 


call at Bali. 


Abyssinia. 





rary! Sorrento! Christmas at the 
Cocumella! What a wealth of 
images these words bring to the 
mind of one who has participated 
in the ‘Festa di Natale’ at the 
lovely Cocumella Hotel. 

It begins with Advent, when the 
shepherds from the Abruzzi Hills 
come in native costume to play 
their pipes before the wayside 
shrines of the Virgin. Then one 
day the work on the Precipio or 
Crib commences. This is set up in 
the chapel which adjoins the hotel, 
and as many of the figures are 
several recat (Br years old, they 
need refurbishment and renovating. 
This labor of love is carried on 
under the watchful eye of one of 
the members of the Garguilo 
family, whose pride this hotel has 
been for about three hundred years. 

I wish I could make you see these 
hosts carrying on the ancient tra- 
dition of hospitality with charm 
and graciousness. They are dis- 
tinguished Italian gentlemen who 
pride themselves on the fact that 
in years gone by their albergo 
sheltered such visitors as Queen 
Victoria and the Duke of Welling- 
ton ‘for a few days’ surcease from 
political cares.’ 

But to return to Christmas — 
that day when the Precipio is com- 
plete, all but the laying of the 
Christ Child in its place; the hour 
when the beautiful little temple is 
carried through the silent garden 
by two men attended by high dig- 
nitaries of the Church and the 
lovely shepherds, still piping their 
songs! All is hushed, until that 
moment when the little wax figure 
of Jesus is in its crib, where- 
upon the sky is rent by rockets, 
announcing that Christmas has 
really come to the Cocumella. 

In the evening there is a real 
Christmas dinner, with a tree full 
of gifts for the guests from the 
management —a tree mysteriously 
hidden until the proper time for 
unveiling. 

There are champagne, turkey, 
and ‘trimmings,’ with festive 
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CRUISES 


December 3, 1932 S. S. Empress of Britain. Canadian Pacific. World cruise of 129 days. 
This largest ship to circle the globe will visit 81 ports and places and 23 


countries. 
December 16, 1932 S. S. Lafayette. French Line. West Indies cruise of 19 days. 
January 7, 1933 S. S. Carinthia. Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & Son. World cruise 
of four and one-half months which takes an unusual route, including the 
South Sea Islands, the eastern coast of Africa, and South America. 
S.S. Resolute. Hamburg American Line. World cruise of 132 days, cov- 
ering 38,000 miles. Thirty countries will be visited, including Bali, ‘the 


Oceanic Steamship Company. Matson Line Pacific 
cruise of 102 days, covering 30,000 miles. Maiden voyage of this newest 
luxury liner — fifth of a series of successful Around-the-Pacific cruises 
under the same management. The interesting itinerary includes a direct 


January 14, 1933 S. S. Augustus. Italian Line. World cruise of 129 days. Interesting itin- 
erary includes Tripoli and Bali. 
January 14,1933 M. Y. Stella Polaris. Raymond & Whitcomb world cruise of 109 days, 
visiting unusual ports impossible for regular liners to reach. The itinerary 


includes the Fiji, Cocos, Galapagos, and South Sea Islands and a visit to 
January 31, 1933 S.S. Empress of Australia. Canadian Pacific. Mediterranean cruise of 


69 days. Shore excursions optional. 


February 9, 1933 S. S. Statendam. Flagship of the Holland American Line. Mediterra- 
nean cruise of 56 days. Itinerary includes Kotor-Rhodes and Sicily. 


slip 





clothes and dancing and mirth and 
gayety. Oh, to be there, to forget 
in those glamorous surroundings 
the cares and depressions of a 
workaday world! Christmas at 
the Cocumella! 

M. R. H. 


Carcassonne is a mecca for all 
Americans traveling in the South 
of France, but how many, I won- 
der, have taken the short after- 
noon’s drive from there to the 
enchanting little town of Albi. 

You motor up some sunny day, 
enjoying mile after mile of gently 
rolling, smiling country, cypresses, 
red-tiled roofs, and now and then 
the ruins of a castle destroyed in 
the long-ago time of the cruel 
Albigenses. The people of the 
present day, however, look any- 
thing but cruel —they are as 
happy and industrious a lot as can 
be imagined. 

Albiis reached before you knowit. 
You wander through its pretty, tree- 
shaded streets, — welcome shade 
in this warm land, — and even- 
tually find your way to the 
unique and marvelous cathedral. 
Unique it is both inside and out, 
the interior most beautiful with 
the finest of stone carving and 
colorful with frescoes. 

Very regretfully you will tear 
yourself away to see a little of the 
country to the north, which is ex- 
tremely interesting, wilder and 
grander than that which you have 
just come through. In the little 
village of St. Affrique is a perfect 
small copy of our own Statue of 
Liberty; farther on you may see a 
man with a bushy old fox tied by 
its four legs to the handlebars of a 
bicycle. All the soil is so red that 
everything — houses, water, rocks 
— seems dyed with it. 

Somehow you keep thinking of 
how dangerous and savage this 
countryside was centuries ago, but 
now it is only lovely and very 
glamorous. Do go. 


E. G. C, 
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FIRST VOYAGE 
«- @ Great New Liner 
the lure of 20 ports 
... the wonders of 14 
lands! At an attrac. 

tively low cost,a 25,000 

mile itinerary, starred 

by direct calls at Port 

Moresby and Bali. .op- 

tional to Angkor Wat, 


Sails from NEW YORK... . January 12 
from SAN FRANCISCO ... . January 27 
from LOS ANGELES... . January 28 


FARES_--~--~-~--~-— 
from New York, $1585 up 
from California, $1250 up 


Make reservations now at any agency or.., 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO, 
MATSON LINE 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO °* SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES ° SEATTLE ° PORTLAND 












Opposite 
the new 
Waldorf 
Astoria 


HELTON 


NEW Yoh 


yt 


Justifiable Pride 
It is more satisfying to live in 
a high-class hotel than ina 
room in a private home; living 
at the Shelton will give you a 
background and assist in se- 
curing a social status. You 
will feel proud to invite your 
friends here. Surrounded by 
many of the city’s finest hotels, 
Room from $2.50 per day 
and $50.00 per month upward. 
Club features (free to guests): Swimming pool; 
gymnasium; game rooms for bridge and back- 


gammon; roof garden and solarium; library and 
lounge rooms. 


Also bowling; squash courts and cafeteria. 
Reasonable prices. 






























For transient 
visits or yearly leases 
ONE TO FIVE ROOMS 


Furnished or Unfurnished 


Beverly 


AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
WITH A DISTINGUISHED 
RESTAURANT 
125 East 50th Street 


New York 


Wallace K. Seeley 
M 
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A rascinatine place to visit, and 
one little known to the average 
tourist, is the island of Corsica, off 
the southern coast of France. 

For sheer beauty the little town 
of Ajaccio, where Napoleon Bona- 

arte was born, surpasses many of 

er more famed sisters of the Old 
World. As one approaches by 
boat, the Mediterranean blue of the 
harbor, which is like no other blue 
in the world, with the picturesque 
little village clustered around it 
and the huge snow-clad mountains 
behind, forms a picture of unfor- 
gettable charm. 

The air itself is gloriously 
stimulating, composed as it is only 
of the breath of the mountains and 
the sea. Yet the climate is mild, 
rather like that of the Riviera or 
Madeira. 

Ajaccio is a little town, full of 
fame. Here you may visit the 
house, a rather pretentious one, 
where the great Napoleon was 
born. Much of the original furni- 
ture is still preserved there. The 
huge statue built in his honor 
stands in an open place facing out to 
sea. And most thrilling of all is 
the parc where the child Napoleon 
used to play. You can see him so 
plainly here, waging his tin-soldier 
battles on the greensward, or per- 
haps clambering up the rocky 
ravines with their gnarled trees, 
stunted and misshapen by the sea 
winds, to ‘think the long, long 
thoughts of childhood.’ 

To the townspeople of Ajaccio 
Napoleon is as real as though he 
still lived. They will tell you 
eagerly little intimate tales of his 
childhood. 

The shops, to one accustomed to 
the tourist-ridden shops of more 
popular European centres where 
the prices triple when an American 
enters, are wholly delightful. 
Here one can browse in peace, 
reveling in lovely oid prints and 
bits of antique jewelry. I was ina 
shop one day when a cruise ship 
was in the harbor. Hordes of 
tourists swarmed in, clamoring to 
buy, politely elbowing each other, 
shouting at the proprietor and 
pushing foreign money at him. 
The proprietor became completely 
confused, and, suddenly throwing 
up his hands, he cried, ‘Go out, 
please, all of you. I do not sell 
anything to-day. Nothing at all. 
Do you hear? I am going to close 
my shop.’ Which he did, promptly, 
complete with wooden shutters, 
and went home for the rest of the 
day! 

There are not many sights to see 
in Ajaccio, apart from the Napo- 
leonic souvenirs, but there is a 
great deal to enjoy. And when 
you, at last, reluctantly must leave 
the island, be sure to take the 
beautiful motor trip through the 
rugged mountain passes to Bastia, 
the other port on the northern tip 
of the island. 

E. L. MacB. 


I; you have never been close to a 
live volcano, you would certainly 
be thrilled with a trip to the Hawat- 
ian Isiands, the Pearls of the 
Pacific, and a visit to the city of 
Hilo. A forty-mile drive from the 
city up a gradual incline of 4000 
feet will bring you to the rim of 
the great crater of Kilauea. From 
this point you get an unobstructed 
view of the 14,000-foot snow- 
capped Mauna Kea and Mauna 
Loa, the latter intermittently ac- 
tive and the world’s largest vol- 
cano. The whole country round 
about is infested with craters 
ranging from 240 to 2400 feet in 
depth, and it takes three minutes 
for the stone you throw from the 
top of Devil’s Throat to reach the 
bottom. You time this yourself! 

Kilauea had erupted just three 
months before my visit, and the 
deep vast lake of twisting, raging, 
contortioning, seething lava is one 
of the astonishing and spectacular 
sights I shall always remember. 

Almost at the centre of the pit, 
which, by the way, is eight miles 
in circumference and six hundred 
feet deep, is the active throat of 
the volcano, known to the natives 
as Halemaumau, ‘The House of 
Everlasting Fire,’ and here, accord- 
ing to Hawaiian mythology, is the 
home of Pele, the Goddess of 
Volcanoes. 

You will have your excellent 
lunch at the very modern hotel 
situated on the rim, and every 
time you look out of the window 
you will see jets of steam and vapor 
rising from the innumerable cracks 
and crevices which surround you. 

As you return to Hilo do not 
miss the trip through a most re- 
markable fern jungle to the lava 
tube, a cave four hundred feet long 
in the mountain and made entirely 
of solidified lava. You will notice 
on all sides of the mountain road 
deep indentations which mark the 
path of the lava as it flowed, 
sometimes, to the sea. You will 
note the differences in the size of 
the tree growths, and these, your 
guide will tell you, distinguish the 
dates of the overflow of the 
volcano. 

You will vote this a most in- 
teresting, amazing, and wonder- 
fully thrilling experience for either 
the scientist or the adventure-lov- 
ing traveler. 

S. B. A. 


When the pie was opened, the birds 
began to sing... . 

Now was n't that a dainty dish to 
set before a King? 


Foon for a King! In olden days 
man could offer no higher praise. 
The words still suggest delicacies 
to tempt the most exacting of 
palates. 

If they make you hungry, re- 
member the next time you are in 
France in the famous Chateau 
Country to take an automobile or 


(Continued on page 374) 
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HAWAII .. Far away?.. Expensive? 
mot with these fast ships and low fares! 


Stateroom comfort blended with an artist’s touch 
...on any of the famous MatsonsOceanic liners... 
“Mariposa,” “Monterey,” or “Malolo.” A service 
deft and deferential... meals a world-famous restaus 
rant would vaunt... social life that begins in the 
wide open spaces on deck, ripples through the 
sumptuous public rooms and winds up witha 
Broadway flourish in the brilliant veranda cafe. 
Total the onsshore cost of a parallel regime. Com- 
pare with the cost of a ticket to Hawaii that includes 
all this. Reason enough for voyaging to those isles 
where they read of winter and wonder what it 
means. 


MATSON 
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w Fast Through Service to NEW ZEALAND & AUSTRALIA. 
Honolulu is first port of call on a glorious South Sea voyage, via 
Samoa and Fiji to Auckland, Sydney and Melbourne, that opens a 
new world of travel Iure. Extremely moderate First Class and Cabin 
Class Fares. 

mw New York to California... Maiden Voyage of the S. S. Lurline. 
Sails from New York January 12....Gala voyage of 1933. 
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“One of the things I do want for Christmas 
is a TELEPHONE...RIGHT HERE” 





THis is no year to play guessing-games before Christmas. 
Why not tell your husband frankly what you want and need? 

An extension telephone, for example, is the kind of 
gift any husband can understand and approve. He'll 
realize that it brings to the business of household manage- 
ment the same efficiency and convenience he has at his 
elbow in the office. And it’s a lasting gift. It will save you 


steps, time and trouble, day after day, year after year. 


372 





If you'd like to give telephone service to anyone, anywhere 
in the United States—if you’d like others to enjey the 
convenience of extra telephones—you can make all 
arrangements through your local telephone company. 
Gift cards and attractive packages are available without 
charge. Installation can be made on a pre-determined 
date. Convenient payment can be arranged. Just call 


the Business Office. And do it before Christmas! 
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Owing to a change in schedule, your next House Beautiful will not reach you until January 15 , 


THE 
ouse (Deautiful 


DECEMBER 


V V E WERE Walking up and down on the 
terrace with hands tightly fixed in the 
pockets of our sweater, but with thoughts 
roving first skyward and then seaward, 
turning over in our mind the new idea of 
the expansion of the universe, and the 
perpetual mystery of the tides, when our 
attention was caught and held by a well- 
ripened tomato in the kitchen window. 
Whoever had placed it there between the 
red and white checked curtains certainly 
was not insensible to its effectiveness as a 
patch of bright color, for even from the 
outside we could perceive that it had 
chromatic importance as it caught the 
sun and gathered up the other reds scattered throughout the room. 

But to us as we viewed it on the meeting rail of the window it 
meant more than color. It meant, — for it was a home-grown 
product plucked carmine from the vines and not an item on a 
shopping list purchased semi-ripe from the butcher's stall, — it 
meant, as it glowed there in the sunlight that bathed the blue wall 
of the house, contact with the soil and a symbol of simple things. 
It meant a grandmother's kitchen of long ago. It meant all grand- 
mothers’ kitchens. 


Ano when that picture came to mind it brought with it not so 
much details for the inner eye to dwell upon as poignantly remem- 
bered smells. Back we were in a smallish room, but one large 
enough to provide ever a new place for exploration, although we 
had, to be sure, our favorite spots. These are all charted now in our 
mind by certain treasured smells. There were the cocoa shells 
simmering on the stove; there was, coming from a capacious closet, 


CONTENTS 


ARCHITECTURE 
Claremont Manor on the 
James... . Edith Tunis Sale 388 
California and New England 
MICE sc sliacinise is srcite es 398 


trated. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


New Christmas Decorations en are all definitely 





New rurnisuinos are emphasized next month, and the leading 
article tells in detail how to translate the popular nineteenth- 
century décor into contemporary taste. This is copiously illus- 


Furniture for the entertainment room shown both separately 
and as assembled by various decorators, valances made from 
the new attractive border papers, and new gadgets for the kitch- 
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the indescribable mingling of brown paper 
bag and brown sugar, our own especially 
cherished sweet; there were the potted 
oleanders in the corner and the red gera- 
niums on the window sill; there were the 
tomatoes and peaches ripening in the sun; 
there was the evasive scent of vanilla, 
which meant a new batch of cookies in the 
cooky pot, and there was the fusty mixture 
of smells that escaped from the open 
drawer of the loudly ticking clock, a smell 
compounded of dusty works, well-sea- 
soned wood, old coins, dried nasturtium 
seeds, tinsel paper, tintypes, spruce gum, 
and other stray oddments which provided 
amusement for hours at a time. But over all these smells, enfolding 
them and permeating them, was the aromatic one of birch wood 
drying in the oven. This was the constant, for there must always 
be a quick-catching kindling to provide fuel for the wood fire. 


To-vay our kitchens have ventilators and air conditioners, for we 
must accept progress. Nevertheless we are glad that these did not 
exist some two score years ago, for we would not then have memo- 
ries of these fragrant airs that curled around our nostrils in a certain 
kitchen which, because of them, is so vividly and so fondly 
remembered. 

The tomato in the window is a part of that past. By all rights 
this tomato should have been reposing in the hydrator in the ice 
box. But perhaps she who put it there against the windowpane 
did so with a half-formed thought that it, too, like Shakespeare's 
candle, would throw its beam a long way. And to this observer 


it did. 
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A something they 





cant take away from you 


O MATTER if business is down, 
don’t let it get you down. Have 

you lost your enthusiasm... and your 
smile? Then you need this glorious va- 
cation—now—more than your business 
needs you. And nobody can ever take 
away the lifetime of happy memories 


it will leave with you. 


More to Enjoy—Less to Pay 


It’s as easy as it is sensible. Southern 
California is only 2/2 days from most 
of America, and in this year ’round va- 
cationland you escape the “peak prices” 
necessary in short-season resorts. Costs 
here, normally about 16% under the 
U. S. average, are lower than ever now. 
You actually need spend no more than 
at home! And nowhere else are there 


so many ways to have a good time! 


Sports galore... polo, tennis, sailing, 
deep-sea fishing, race tracks, mountain 
climbing, golf, and all the rest. Holly- 
wood’s gay night life, Old Mexico just 
to the south, pleasure-islands out from 


the Pacific’s shore. 


The sun will bake out your troubles 


on a sandy beach, or down on the win- 
ter desert. Orange groves, palm-lined 


boulevards, sub-tropical gardens and 
ancient Spanish Missions lend the fla- 
vor of a foreign land. 

Surrounding big, cosmopolitan Los 
Angeles are gay cities and resorts: Bev- 
erly Hills, Pasadena, Long Beach, Glen- 
dale, Santa Monica, Pomona and scores 
of others, each waiting to give you 
thrilling new experiences. Come on! 


FREE — 72-Page Vacation Book 

To help you plan, we offer free one 
of the most complete vacation books 
ever published ... just off the press 
-..72 pages, 150 interesting gravure 
photographs, map, information about 
routes, itemized costs and day-by-day 
details of everything to do and see 
here. Send coupon today for your free 
copy. Or for further unbiased, author- 
itative information, write us your own 
questions about a Southern California 
vacation. 

Come to California for a glorious 
vacation. Advise anyone not to come 
here seeking employment, lest he be 
disappointed; but for the tourist, the 
attractions are unlimited. 


ThiiWinler COSTS ARE LOWER THAN EVER IN 


SOUTHER 





All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., Dept. 12-H, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send me free illustrated book giving complete details (including costs) of a Southern California 
vacation. Also send free booklets about the counties I have checked. 


CALIFORNIA 
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[Continued from page 37 1] 


a carriage and drive over to the 
little village of Brézé. Here lives 
the man who in his youth cooked 
for King Edward. He will cook 
for you — a dinner that will make 
you envy the lot of royalty. 

This magician of mixing spoon 
and spice is now chef for the house 
of Brézé during the months when 
the Duke is in residence. In sum- 
mer, however, you will find him 
living in a tiny house just a stone’s 
throw away from the castle gates. 

In a sort of lean-to at the back 
is the kitchen, as large as the rest 
of the house is small. In the cen- 
tre stands a cookstove that swal- 
lows a small tree. The walls gleam 
with fat copper kettles and awk- 
ward, long-handled skillets. The 
floor is of white brick. The room 
is fragrant and spotless. Presiding 
over it in a not-too-clean apron is 
the man who cooked for a King. 

If you ask him, he will prepare 
dinner for you while you visit the 
castle. You will like the castle, 
too. It was built during the 
twelfth century, but because peo- 
ple actually live in it, its rooms 
wear a ‘different’ air. A prim old 
lady in voluminous skirts is ready 
to show you through the hundred 
and ten rooms. You can wander 
about the grounds alone. Walls 
covered with climbing pear trees 
bound the estate; its lawns are 
clipped velvet; flowers riot in 
tropical profusion. 

Dinner will be ready for you 
when you go back. The people of 
the countryside dine at a massive 
bar, which stands in the entrance 
hall. You, being Americans, will 
be served by Madame in a small 
dining-room. 

First she brings the onion soup 
for which France is famous, and 
which has as many gradations of 
excellence as there are cooks. Next 
come tiny crayfish — écrevisses — 
from Normandy; each one, broken 
apart, is only a bite, but a morsel 
worth working for. The fish 
course is served with one of those 
sauces for which the French are 
most noted. Mushrooms and ripe 
olives are in it, tomatoes, strange 
spices, tiny green seeds, queer- 
shaped peppers. Following this 
will be a meat course with another 
sauce and potato balls no bigger 
than marbles. And salad. 

Each course brings its own wine; 
as the meal proceeds the vintage 
grows older, the flavor more deli- 
cate. The crowning point of the 
dinner is the dessert. It arrives, 
this pudding, puffed high in a 
fluted paper jacket, golden brown. 
Bread soaked in rum, whole cher- 
ries, mectarines, and cream have 
gone into its fashioning. A spoon- 
ful is no sooner in your mouth 
than it vanishes, leaving only a bit 
of fruit and a flavor of rum. You 
taste again to see what it really is. 

So the dinner ends. You pay 
Madame. But you knock timidly 
on the door of the kitchen and 
proffer humble thanks to —— 

A. B. 


Wruen you are in Venice do not 
leave without having visited Tor- 
cello, a tiny island a few miles 
away, for it may prove one of 
your happiest memories. Your ho- 
tel porter will arrange your trans- 
portation. 

Though Torcello is only about 
seven miles from Venice, you must 
not let your boatman beguile you 
into stopping en route at Burano 
or Murano, the glass- and lace- 
factory islands, because you are 
really making an excursion into 
a far-away bit of Byzantium. 

You will glide down the familiar 
Grand Canal, under the Rialto 
Bridge, and so out from Venice. 
You will be brought home the 
longest way round, getting an en- 
tirely new perspective of the city 
in the sea and possibly a glorious 
sunset thrown in. 

There is a miniature canal at the 
boat landing at Torcello, and you 
will be importuned by gondoliers 
to let them row you up to the 
village. But it will be pleasanter 
to walk the short distance along 
the canal side, a ocket- 
handkerchief gardens and _ vine- 
yards. 

Be sure to glance in at the open 
doors and windows of the little 
stone houses, for they are certain 
to have their re 9 pots and pans 
hung on the walls and shining as 
brilliantly as the sun overhead. 
These humble kitchen utensils are 
treasured heirlooms handed down 
from generation to generation. 

On the whitewashed walls of the 
houses appear those bluish-green 
stains which betoken a sulphured 
grapevine, some like faded fan- 
tastic frescoes. 

Torcello has its little albergo, too, 
where, under a vine-covered per- 
gola, you may refresh yourself 
with a dish of gelati before return- 
ing to your boat. 

It is the Cathedral of Santa 
Maria Assunta you have come to 
see. Built in the seventh century 
and restored in the ninth, it boasts 
a superb mosaic Virgin of heroic 
size, in the Byzantine style. Her 
great dark eyes brood over the 
deserted church. 

Next to the cathedral is an even 
older church, Santa Fosca, of un- 
usual architecture, octagonal and 
arcaded. It is being restored be- 
cause it is a gem of Byzantine 
form, and not because Torcello 
needs another church. 

From the top of Torcello’s 
Romanesque Campanile you will be 
repaid for the climb by a view of 
Venice and its islands, the lagoons, 
and even the sea. Almost at your 
feet glide saffron and red-sailed 
boats, and not even a far-away 
chime breaks the incredible silence. 

On the way back to Venice you 
will pass the Porto di Lido, where 
the Doges tossed their wedding 
rings to their Adriatic bride. Soon 
you will approach glorious Venice, 
but you will think tenderly of 
little Torcello. 

E. 5. 
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Lasers that might well have illumined the 
gay court of Napoleon's First Empire, of 
metals in bronze finish with elaborately de- 
tailed ormolu mountings, are in the form of 
architectural columns, winged figures, or of 
classic statues on pedestals. Parchment in 
tones to blend with the mounts, or silks in 
blue-green blending with the bronze, are used 
for shades. Ceramic urns with the entire sur- 
face finished in gold leaf are also a popular 
motif for lamp bases. Combined with white 
satin or chiffon velvet shades, they, too, recall 
the days of the luxury-loving and extravagant 
Josephine. 


F or the Directoire or Empire room mirrored 
glass in different sizes and shapes is mounted 
in plaster or wood in silvered or gilt finish. 
These mirrors are divided to make different 
designs and are especially adapted to over- 
mantels. A decorator who uses these most 
successfully also uses fruit- or nut-wood 
frames with pediment tops of different types, 
a reflection of the early nineteenth-century 
style in accessories. 


Tz INTEREST in decalcomania has not 
abated, and parchment lamp shades with 
all-over fruit and flower designs would win 
the unstinted praise of those Victorian experts 
in this gentle art of occupying one’s time at 
home. 


oe AND OTTOMANS, so fashionable an 
ornament in Directoire, Empire, and Vic- 
torian times, have been revived, with most 
delightful results to our rather ‘over-chaired’ 
rooms. Many of the French types have the 
legs extending above the seat frame to form 
arm rests. The English types have the legs 
ending at the seat frame, or, in true Ottoman 
style, are entirely upholstered. The seats are 
covered in plushes, tufted satins, or velvets. 
Use them before a dressing table, desk, or 
fireplace. 


Dyvozs have a most rejuvenating effect on 
rooms that have slipped into the doldrums. 
They may be of paper imitating pine sheath- 





ing and finished at chair height with simu- 
lated moulding for the Georgian room; of 
marbleized paper for the Empire or Directoire 
room; or marked by borders of swags, tassels, 
and loops for the Biedermeier and Victorian 
room. All of which clearly shows the day’s 
vogue away from the plain masculine type of 
walls to a more feminine treatment. 


Even the choice of plants follows the fashion 
of the moment, and formally trained minia- 
ture orange and lemon trees in china con- 
tainers are used by one decorator in Directoire 
and Empire rooms. She also arranges artificial 
marigolds or cornflowers, using only the 
heads of the flowers, to form a solid cone 
about 14’’ high. These she uses most effec- 
tively in white or colored china pots for table 
or mantel decorations. 


Cosrams of organdie having ruffles of pink 
and white calico with pinked edges, and 
white silk voile curtains having knife- 
pleated frills with pointed and picot edges, 
show the present-day tendency ps curtains to 
cater to the ever-growing vogue of feminine 
furbelows in our furnishings. 


S.srens have been given a new place by a 
clever decorator who uses them as lamp 
shades. Antique ones or copies, embroidered 
on muslin or silk, thus display their lugubrious 
mottoes wrought so patiently and with such 
tiny stitches to remind us perpetually of the 
error of our ways. 


Ox PRINTS Of engravings of classic scenes 
and subjects are also effectively used as decora- 
tion, especially on painted furniture of Empire 
type. Large prints cover the _ of tables or 
the headboard and footboard of a bed, while 
smaller ones are used in panels or doors of 
cabinets. They are covered with a clear 
varnish for protection, and the result is furni- 
ture of uncommon interest. 


Biranoox BOTTLEs have come in for their 
share of furbelows and now have labels of 
decorative cloisonné attached about their 
necks by gold-plated chains — a gadget bor- 
rowed from bottles of a previous age which 
held far more exhilarating fluids. 


Coxon SCHEMEs shown in two rooms recently 
completed accent the penchant for more 
ornate backgrounds. One had gray walls 
with silvered mouldings, and antiqued satin 
curtains of burgundy bound with white and 
held back by white bands. The furniture was 
upholstered in white leather or in royal-blue 
antique velvet. The other room had pinky- 
beige walls and beige curtains bound and held 
back by bands of cobalt blue. The furniture 
was upholstered in cobalt blue with an 
occasional piece in Cerise. 
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SILVER AND 


MADONNA LILIES 


Photographs by Nellie D. Merrell 
* 1 


This copper and silver jar from Tuscany has just 
the right sheen and shape for the Madonna lilies 
and the purplish-blue Campanula, the despised 
bellflower of our waysides, here brought into 
polite society. The color of the rose leather box 
and rose and silver brocade is reflected in the vase 
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FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


BY KATHARINE 





HEN Dora Perry received an invitation 
from her Cousin Lucy to spend the week-end with her in 
her newly remodeled house in Massachusetts, she accepted 
with alacrity, for she knew that not only would the house 
be worth seeing on its own account, but that this would 
be her long-awaited opportunity to make certain much- 
desired observations on a matter of keen interest to her. 
This matter was the subject of the arranging of flowers. 
Cousin Lucy was an expert in this art and Dora knew that 
the new-old house and furniture would provide a setting 
that would encourage her cousin to her best efforts. Conse- 
quently, upon her arrival early Saturday morning, as soon 
as the greetings were over she settled down to a study 
of the vases of flowers which she found in every room. 


® AVY 


Garden variety of sun- 
flowers and the ma- 
hogany-colored seeds of 
dock, with a trailer of 
Ampelopsis megalo- 
bhylla, were arranged 
in a classic copper wall 
pocket. This arrange- 
ment was nearly three 
feet wide 


The first one to meet her eye was a huge black pottery 
jar filled with single peonies, white foxglove, Filipendula 
hexapetala, and yellow Aquilegia, which was to go on the 
hall table. As Dora examined it she decided to ask the 
question that had been forming in her mind, which was 
whether Lucy, during the next three days, would analyze 
her reasons for putting together certain flowers and com- 
posing them just as she did. 

‘May I mention all the points I’ve been longing to dis- 
cuss ever since I knew you took up flower design so seri- 
ously?’ burst out Dora. ‘And may we begin right now with 
this stunning red peony arrangement?’ 

‘Surely we may,’ smiled Lucy, ‘if I am able to put it all 
into words. You see, the hall paper against which this is 


When we asked Mrs. Cary to analyze her flower arrangements for the readers of the House Beautiful, she 
consented to do it if she might give the information in this modest third-person way. Mrs. Cary, 
who has been the president of the New Canaan Garden Club for the past two years, is well 
known by practically all garden-club members for her skill in this art of arranging flowers. 

For her different entries at Flower Shows she has received various medals, including 
the Emily Renwick medal given by the Garden Club of America. These arrange- 
ments, and others which will follow in the two succeeding numbers, were 
made for these articles. Mrs. Nellie D. Merrell, in as these 


flowers, has been particularly successful in catching their 


reshness, 


beauty of tone, and texture. — Tue Eprtors 
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going has several shades of soft gray, so that it needs the 
sheen and contrast of the black pottery to make something 
rather striking in the hall. The flowers must be tall, and 
of varied shapes, as the hall is high enough to carry these 
large flowers well, and small flowers are lost in it. I like 
combining flowers of different shapes and textures to- 
gether, and have divided all flowers in my mind, whether 
annuals or perennials, into three big classes. 





bake 


This arrangement started with the trailing lavender clematis, which suggested the blue 
Venetian glass vase, both for its color and for its shape. Campanula persicifolia, also bluish 
lavender, gave height, and white sweet-William with red-purple centres added a ‘dash’ 


‘There are first the “‘Background 
Flowers,’’ which have small feathery 
forms, such as gypsophila, plume- 
poppy, spirea, and many others which 
are used to break up the background, 
against which I arrange my design. I 
did not feel that this arrangement of 
such strong design needed a back- 
ground. But Background Flowers are 
Division No. 1 for my Flower Forms. 
Division No. 2 I call my ‘‘Steeple 
Flowers.’’ These consist of foxglove, 
Delphinium, tritonia, gladiolus, and 
many more which have pointed stalks, 
and even pointed leaves. Since these 
are sharp, they break up stiffness and 
give smartness to the design. Being 
aspiring in shape, they suggested the 
name “‘Steeple Flowers.’’ The third 
class I call ‘‘Button Flowers,’ or 
design-giving shapes, such as roses, 
tulips, zinnias, peonies, iris, callas, 
and so on. These must be used more 
sparingly than the others, as each 
Button Flower catches the eye 
quickly and becomes a centre of 
interest. Too many centres of interest 
cause confusion. Consequently, these 
design flowers must be irregularly 
spaced. 

‘In this peony arrangement are 
Japanese red single peonies and the 
single white ones with bright yellow 
centres (that is, with yellow pollen 
on the anthers) and enough foxglove 
and yellow Aquilegia to repeat the 
white and yellow of the peonies. 
Even the glowing red of the Japanese 
peony would be rather uninteresting 
without that touch of yellow Aqui- 
legia at the top. The white-lined 
Hosta leaf is put in front to give 
weight and to smarten up the 
composition.’ 

‘That is all most interesting,’ said 
Dora as the two went upstairs to the 
guestroom. This room, which Lucy 
called the ‘Fuchsia Room,’ was 
furnished with Early American mahogany furniture, 
with the exception of the mirror over the dressing table, 
which was of English walnut. The room took its 
name from a lamp shade on the bedside table which 
had fuchsias of various tones upon it. The chintz of 
dressing table, bedcover, and curtains was green and 
gray, with plain gray and green ruffles. The pincush- 
ion was an old one with a knitted bead design and 


— 
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knitted bead ruffling. On the dress- 
ing table were vases of white and 
gold, and in them were roses, petu- 
nias, Campanulas, Salvia farinacea, 
cornflowers, verbenas, Agrostemmas, 
and fuchsias. 

Looking at the dressing table, 
Lucy said, ‘I like my dressing-table 
flowers to represent most of those 
growing at the time in the garden, 
but I always have fuchsias some- 
where in this room as they go so well 
with this soft green chintz. You see 
I get the height needed to fill up each 
side of the mirror with this Cam- 
panula, which, in this case, is my 
Steeple Flower. All my gay rose and 
purple colors are placed low in the 
vases, as their color and size would 
be too heavy if they were arranged 
at the top.’ 

Before Dora could ask any ques- 
tions about these groups she was 
whisked to the garden to see the 
fence covered with Madame Baron 
Veillard clematis, which Lucy said 
she would later show her in a vase 
arranged with other flowers. As 
they crossed the piazza, Dora stopped 
before a wall pocket filled with sun- 
flowers and mahogany-colored fuzzy 
brown spikes. The latter puzzled her 
and she asked what were these 
flowers that seemed so appropriate 
for the out-of-doors room. 

Lucy laughed. ‘That is certainly 
as it should be. They are gone-to- 
seed dock from our back lot,’ she 
confessed, ‘and last for ages in 
water, even in the gales of wind 
which sweep this piazza. And 
that wall pocket in which they are 
placed and which has such a nice 
green patina I picked up in Sicily. 
It was used in the churches there, 
I believe.’ 

After visiting the garden, Dora 
came in to look at the Venetian-glass 
vase which contained the arrangement of clematis she had 
seen in the garden. This had with it white sweet-William 
with a red-purple eye, and Campanula persicifolia, which 
was the same soft bluish lavender as the vase. 

‘Although this is much quieter than your other gay 
arrangements,’ said Dora, ‘I find it equally satisfying. 
How did you happen to think of it?’ 

Lucy stood before it reflectively for a while and then 





This tall group of striking color was planned for the high-studded hall. In a large black 
pottery jar were crimson and white Japanese peonies, pink and white foxgloves, yellow 


Aquilegia, Filipendula hexapetala, and a Hosta leaf added to give weight and smartness 
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answered, ‘I think I saw some unusual trailing form of 
lavender clematis, and it seemed so graceful, with such 
thin stems, that I thought it would just fit into the small 
mouth of that blue vase. Then I added the Campanula for 
height, and to carry the color of the vase up into the 
arrangement. After I had done this, I looked around the 
garden to find a color that would not kill the soft blues and 
lavenders, but that would give the whole a slight dash. 
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You can ‘*‘dash’’ with white, you know, as well as with 
color, and the sweet-Williams with raspberry centres 
seemed to be just what I wanted. 

‘But I am sure this is enough for the present, so I am 
going to leave you now until luncheon time and give you 
a chance to study these further if you wish, or to rest.’ 






















On the guestroom dressing 
table, covered with figured 
green chintz, were old pink, 
white, and gold vases, con- 
taining roses, purple petunias, 
Campanula, Salvia farinacea, 
Agrostemma, fuchsia, and 
cornflower in a low group. 
These repeated the character 
set by the low pincushion with 
knitted beaded design and 
beaded ruffle 


On the luncheon table were a 
delicate net cover and old 
glass. In the centre bowl were 
white roses, Aquilegia, and a 
few red cherries. There were 
cherries also in two side dishes 





At luncheon Dora found the table set with Lucy's grand- 
mother’s old French cut-glass plates, which were twelve- 
sided. These were on a white hand-run net table cover 
which allowed the mahogany of the table to show 
through. There were two old glass bowls filled with very 
red cherries, and a centrepiece of (Continued on page 419) 































A wreath of pine with gilded 
nuts, colored blown egg- 
shells, and small sea shells, 
designed by Aurelia Hunt 


Tw same old wreath, the same 
old tie, make even Christmas an 
old story to those of us who are 
over ten. And yet there’s noth- 
ing we want more about this 
sentimental time of the year than 
to recapture the eery glamour, 
the illusive festivity of Christ- 
mas. But is there anything new to 
be done about it, any refreshing way 
to re-create that dear gay mood that 
is Christmas? 


FORRES TG. 


Curistmas decorations?’ 
George Arthur Croker queried 
with a responsive gleam in his eyes. ‘But let me show you 
a room in a penthouse in the East Fifties that I have just 
finished. Here Christmas will be a part of the decorative 
scheme of the room itself.’ And he took me to a lovely 
spacious living-room on a corner high above the East 
River, where the Christmas decorations would indeed 
become a festive, though unobtrusive, part of the room. 
White the walls were, that beautiful chalky white that he 
told me had been achieved only after he had watched over 
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OLD GAY 


BY 


ELEZABETH Mac RAE BOYRIN 


THESE EIGHTEEN SUGGESTIONS were worked out fog th: 
House Beautiful by the following decorators: 


BRUCE BUTTFIELD 


RUSSEL WRIGHT 


WOODWARD FELLOWS 


GEORGE ARTHUR CROKER 


MARGARETA WILLY 


AURELIA HUNT 
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the painters through five care- 
fully applied coats; enormous 
windows both wide and high 
flanked an Adam mantel, and 
Venetian blinds painted white 
had no draperies. Wide sills 
holding pots of tall greenery 
contributed an integral detail to 
the color scheme of the room, 
and so when Christmas replaced 
these plants with rows of real 
miniature pine trees in red pots, 
the effect of these little Christ- 
mas trees in regimerital rows was 
smartly harmonious. Each sill 
held six perfectly matched trees. 

For the mantel a frosty-looking tree of cellophane with 
shimmering icicles dripping off its branches dominated the 
scene, a tree made to stand on just such a narrow ledge 
as a mantel, for it was flattish in proportion, though its 
branches were graceful and swept abundantly to each side. 
The only decorations of the cellophane tree were blue and 
silver glass balls strung over it. A garland of Princess pine 
was looped in scallops around the cornices of the room, 
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and intertwined in it were glass balls of red 
and silver. 

Mr. Croker suggested another idea, which 
he worked out for a client who had a handsome 
grand piano at one end of the room. A small 
tree of long-needle pine was shot through with 
silver by means of an air brush. This tree was 
set on the back of the long piano and trimmed 
with brilliant, icy-looking blue glass balls. 
Cloth of silver spread over the piano reflected 
unexpectedly the lights from the fire in the 
grate across the room and made fantastic shim- 
merings beneath the silvery tree. 


Yes,’ said Bruce Buttiield, wrinkling his brow, 
‘ves, there is’ — and he proceeded to describe 
a galaxy of original ideas for Christmas. Ideas 
as unexpected and as delightful as are all the 
things that this clever young artist touches. 
Paradoxically the exponent of both modern 
and Victorian décor, Mr. Buttfield suggested 
ideas for rooms in these designs, though his 
arrangements could be smartly adapted for 
interiors in other decorative periods as well. 
The contemporary living-room which he 
decorated for Christmas had as architectural de- 
tails four triangular mirror columns projecting 
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into the room and running from the floor to the 
ceiling. Between each two he set an untrimmed 
white Christmas tree, and these were reflected 
repeatedly into the mirrors to give the effect of 
a forest of white trees. The wall between the 
mirrored projections and behind the white 
Christmas trees he hung with loose panels of 
blue paper, at the top of which were pasted 
silver stars. The floor was covered for the 
holiday by a white canvas drugget, and heaped 
on it at the bases of the trees were the presents 
wrapped in blue glazed tarlatan and tied with 
silver ribbon. A white and icy Christmas room 
this, which would give back to the most 
sophisticated modern an echo of the once- 
upon-a-time mystery of Christmas. 

For a Victorian living-room, Mr. Buttfield 
planned to have the walls covered with a 
double thickness of glazed white tarlatan 
stretched from picture moulding to baseboard. 
On either side of the fireplace he set tall Christ- 
mas trees decorated with ropes of tinsel, glass 
balls, and candles. Heavy red cords and tassels 
were draped in loops and swags over the mantel 
and scalloped all around the top of the room 
with sprays of holly at each point where the 
cords were caught up. White wool stockings 
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A frosty-looking tree of 
cellophane dominates 
this mantel, and minia- 
ture pine trees in red 
pots stand in military 
rows on the wide win- 
dow sills. George Ar- 
thur Creker, Decorator 
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Drawings by Verna Cook Salomonsky 
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A Victorian living- 
room whose walls are 
covered with white tar- 
latan and draped with 
heavy red cords. The 
mantel, flanked by 
Christmas trees, is piled 
high with fruits and 
sweetmeats. Bruce 
Buttfield, Decorator 











with red tops hung primly from the mantel, 
and the mantelshelf itself was piled high with 
fruits and nuts, candy canes, candy figurines, 
and glazed packages of sugar candies — an 
assemblage of sweetmeats that belonged to 
that Not-So-Long-Ago presided over by the 
old Queen. 

For a dining-room in this same hearty feel- 
ing, Mr. Butttield stretched double folds of 
bright red tarlatan on the walls from cornice to 
baseboard. On each wall space he suspended a 
three-foot wreath of white leaves studded with 
groups of glazed fruits. A white damask cloth 
on the table hung to the floor and made the 
centrepiece of the room, and on this tablecloth 
a three-tier alabaster epergne stood piled high 
with fruits and nuts and sprigs of holly. Crys- 
tal side lights on the walls and crystal cande- 
labra on the table held lighted candles, and the 
serving plates and goblets were of tinsel glass. 

For a Victorian music-room that he has just 
completed, Mr. Buttfield made holiday sug- 
gestions that complemented the basic decora- 
tions of the room. The walls were of deep rose 
tinsel paper and the curtains of thin white silk 
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with gold beads sewed on them in polka-dot 
effect. Into this gracious setting he introduced, 
for Christmas, swags of white leaves over the 
tops of the windows, caught at each corner by 
a gold star, then dropping their ends down at 
each side of the windows. On the mantelshelf 
tall gold-bronze candlesticks held white 
candles, and in two niches in the room were 
white alabaster urns heaped with fruit. On 
the flat wall spaces, the swags of white leaves 
held by gold stars were continued, as at the 
windows. 


Burt yes,’ said Margareta Willy, a decorator 
of modern German background, when we asked 
her whether there was a new way to decorate 
for Christmas. ‘Most Christmas decorations 
are not so old as we think. The Christmas tree 
was a custom that grew up a long time after 
Christmas itself, and why should we not de- 
velop our decorations too to suit our own 
times?” 

Simple and festive was the arrangement she 
planned for a small room. Deftly she tied 
spruce and fir branches to a centre lighting 
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fixture and fastened mellowed cones into the greenery. 
This was fitted flush to the ceiling, and the branches 
radiated out from the fixture, covering this central part of 
the ceiling as well as the light globes. From this greenery 
she dropped silver cords at the end of which dangled 
colored glass balls. In each window she hung glass balls 
of red and blue and silver in grape-like clusters. Across the 
mantel she placed a row of tall white candles, twenty in 
all, instead of the familiar pair, which stood like organ 
pipes or altar candles.at High Mass. 


For Christmas in a mansion,’ said Forrest G. Knowles of 
William Baumgarten and Company, ‘a swag of crystal 
holly hung above the mantel, with light from beneath 
reflecting shimmering brilliance in it, would be hand- 
some.’ The light from beneath he concealed within a 
frosted star-shaped glass shade. And for the tree in a room 
decorated like this he designed one of chromium which he 
hung with crystal balls, white cords, and real white 
burning candles. 

A less pretentious Christmas, Mr. Knowles suggested, 
might have a tree colored to repeat a color in the room 
decorations. He planned such a tree for a room in which 
the predominating tones were coral and apple green; the 
tree he had sprayed a coral tone and hung with white 
tassels. This was set in a chromium bowl where the lights 
were concealed to shine up through the branches. For the 
window in this room, he specified a wreath of mirrored- 
glass balls, hung from white tassels with a spray of lac- 
quered red holly, and for the dining-table decoration a 
bow] of mirrored-glass balls and lacquered red holly. 











Conrrontep with the problem of giving a holiday air to 
a classic Georgian dining-room, Aurelia Hunt chose laurel 
leaves for greenery which she had made in formal swags 
and fastened in regular loops between the pilasters of the 
room. White porcelain horns at either end of a long table 
were filled with fruit and laurel leaves, and a white porce- 
lain urn on the mantel held more fruit and laurel leaves. 
A matched pair of Christmas trees she placed at either side 
of the mantel, decorating them with ropes of white 
camellias and with white candles. 

For a French provincial room, Miss Hunt searched out 
old books and found some quaint wreaths which she had 
copied. Sprays of pine and laurel made the bases of the 
wreaths, into which were woven gilded nuts, apples, 
colored blown eggshells, and small sea shells. Then she 
took an Italian Della Robbia plate and had those beautiful 
fruit wreaths copied too, and hung them alternately with 
the French provincial wreaths for Christmas in a tranquil 
unpretentious room belonging to a literary family. 





























A swag of crystal holly hangs over this mantel, a 
bulb concealed in the frosted star-shaped glass 
shade below casting a shimmering light upon it. 
Forrest G. Knowles, Decorator 


This tree was sprayed a coral tone and set in a 
chromium bowl in which lights were concealed. 
At the window hangs a wreath of mirrored-glass 
balls hung from white tassels. Forrest G. Knowles, 
Decorator 
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A Victorian music-room with swags of white leaves caught by gold stars over the windows. 
Alabaster urns filled with fruit decorate the overmantel and niches. Bruce Buttfield, Decorator 


New ideas for Christmas decorations?’ repeated the tall 
lean young man, Russel Wright, whose modern metal 
designs have attracted so much attention during the last 
few years. ‘Well, I’m going to have our Santa Claus 
this year made with a Bernard Shaw mask.’ This sounded 
interesting and we pressed him further for a description of 
Shaw in this new réle. The idea finally evolved into this 
plan. A silhouette Christmas tree of aluminum in a flat 
cut-out sheet would be set flat against a wall, and from its 
jagged branches presents tied in bright paper could be 
suspended. Presiding over this tree would be a Santa, 
likewise set flat against the wall, and made in silhouette of 
cut-out pieces of red and white felt. Mr. Wright's mask of 
Shaw with beard and eyebrows of long thin bottle brushes 
would be hung above for Santa’s head. And, say we, 
Shaw should make a very amusing Christmas saint. Mr. 
Wright also had some ideas of putting his modern Santa in 
a sleigh harnessed to a team of reindeers, having as heads 
masks of Garbo, Hoover, the Prince of Wales, and King 
George — a delicious idea for those who revere the intel- 
lect of the Irish sage. 

Mr. Wright also had another bright idea for a modern 
tree and Santa. This tree was made of very thin Apollo 
metal, pleated and attached to a centre pole in umbrella 
fashion. Three tiers of this made the tree, and hooks 
fastened beneath suspended the presents. Lighting came 
indirectly from under the sheets of metal and made gleam- 
ing reflections. For a Santa he used an aluminum mask 
with an abundant white beard, topped it with a stovepipe 
hat, and dressed a scarecrow frame in a long red coat. The 
fun of this might be augmented by having father or one of 
the guests dress up in the rig and pass around the presents. 


Curisrmas decorations for an apartment, perhaps, where 
a traditional tree takes up more space than can be spared?’ 
countered Woodward Fellows of Regent House. And he 
proceeded to describe a twenty-first-floor living-room 
where Christmas, a good old-fashioned red and green 
Christmas, was celebrated in a typically modern space- 
saving manner. Southern Smilax, looped around the ivory 
paneled walls in abundant trailing garlands, framed flat 
symbolic trees made of small-sized holly wreaths grouped 
together in the outline of Christmas trees; ten wreaths 
were wired together for each tree and tacked to the wall at 
regular intervals. Tree trunks were suggested by beaver- 
board pieces cut out and twined with sprays of Smilax. 

Another apartment-house Christmas he suggested by 
making the wall sconces the centres of decoration. Loops 
of Smilax hung from the mouldings and outlined the wall 
panels, and in the centres of each panel the wall brackets 
were festooned with abundant clusters of poinsettias and 
Christmas greens. The same cluster was repeated over 
the fireplace. 


In a hospitable home where Christmas clings to many of 
its old traditions, the holiday decorations are much hand- 
somer than the familiar tinsel effects. For on Christmas 
Eve in this rambling house down come all the window 
draperies in the living- and dining-rooms, 
and in their place (Continued on page 420) 


A tree of Apollo metal in umbrella shape 
and a scarecrow Santa with alumi- 
num mask. Russel Wright, Decorator 
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This studio apartment belonging to Miss 
Genevieve Glendening has one large 
room which can be adapted to many 
purposes. The walls are white, slightly 
rough in texture; the floor is covered with 
natural-colored fibre rugs; the furniture 
is white rattan and split willow with 
brown cushions. The larger pieces are 
upholstered in brown velvet. The couches 
are covered with orange rep and have 
brown velvet and lemon rep cushions 





OVER THE ROOFS OF PARIS 


Photographs by Wynn Richards 
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The dining section of the room extends along 
the terrace. At the windows are fine white 
voile glass curtains and dark brown velvet 
curtains which are pulled at night. The 
wall opposite is entirely mirrored. The 
dining table, which is illustrated on the op- 
posite page, is white with a glass top, the 
under side of which is grooved and frosted 
to give a rippled effect. The plates are 
black pottery, the bowls white, the glasses 
amber. Light is furnished by old farm 
lamps of tin. The white split-willow chairs 
are also of peasant origin 


The illustration above shows the long win- 
dows leading on to the terrace, with a game 
table set in front of them. At right angles 
to the dining side of the room is the bed- 
room alcove pictured at the right. This 
may be shut off from the rest of the room by 
the dark brown velvet curtains 
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CLAREMONT MANOR ON THE JAMES 


A Seventeenth-Century Estate recently restored by General and Mrs. William Horner Cocke 


BY EDITH TUNIS SALE 


Ox the south shore of Powhatan’s River, down in Vir- 
ginia, there is an enchanting Old World spot called Clare- 
mont Manor, now the property of General and Mrs. 
William Horner Cocke, whose history might be traced 
back to the English manor of like name. As the latter 
house, built by Sir John Van Brugh in the Shire of Surrey, 
was in existence when Queen Anne reigned, it seems safe 
to assume that a kinship may have existed between these 
two country seats between which an ocean rolls. English 
historians have described their Surrey dwelling as ‘a low 
brick house on high ground’ commanding ‘a most pro- 
digious fine prospect of the Thames.’ Virginia's Clare- 
mont, in Surry County, is also a low brick house on high 
ground, but instead of the Thames, it overlooks the 
James River. 

It was in 1639 that the grant of twelve 
thousand acres comprising the Clare- 
mont estate was made to Arthur Allen, 
who began — as may be discovered in 
the Courthouse at Surry — the present 





The old manor house from the river 
Front appears somewhat small under 
the trees that tower above it, and 
yet from any angle it gives an im- 
pression of dignity and spaciousness 


building in 1660. Unfortunately, legend and tradition 
have been so closely interwoven about Claremont Manor 
that certain other facts connected with its founding are 
not quite clear. The gaps in the history of the plantation, 
however, serve only to preserve the provocative sense of 
mystery that surrounds it. 

The old manor house, almost human in its personality, 
is markedly individual and has, in addition to its romantic 
history, a distinctive appearance which has recently been 
achieved. Quite different from the majority of Virginia 
country seats, the house, which from the river appears 
somewhat small, is placed on the southern edge rather than 
in the centre of the twelve-acre park, where dusky hem- 
locks and Magnolia grandiflora are in strong contrast to 
the moonlight glow of old mimosas, 
and where t > bloom of an ancient 
cherry rivals the dogwood in May. 
Conspicuous among the ninety or more 
magnificent trees that throw shadows 
over the broad pleasance are walnuts 


Photographs by H. Bagby 
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The porch, added as a summer necessity in more recent years, 
modified the perfection of the original T form of the house and 


yet contributed an interesting variation to the west front 
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from England and chestnuts from 
Japan, which tower above specimens 
of sempervirens boxwood accenting 
the lawn at various angles, and swamp 
myrtle taken from the near-by shore. 
Most notable of all are the ivory- 
trunked crapemyrtles and hedges of flowering almond. 
Great coffee trees with fern-like foliage define the southern 
forecourt, and a giant tulip poplar, its bole swathed with 
English ivy, overshadows the house upon the right. 

Small though it appears from certain vistas, the Queen 
Anne house gives an impression of great dignity and spa- 
ciousness. Its general mass is altogether satisfying, and 
the harmonious relation between the main block and its 
dependencies is given by the interesting walls attaching 
the original office and the bakehouse, thus forming the 
forecourt and again recalling England’s Claremont, which 
originally had advanced wings. The unusual proportions 
of the southern facade give the house a subtle interest and 
attraction that could have been attained in no other way. 
The sharp central roof interrupted by dormers, the clus- 
tered chimney stacks, painted white but capped with 
black, the fine dentil cornice, and the two quaint little 
windows nestling so closely to the classic doorway — 
these, with the unique little office, lend to the old struc- 
ture a definite charm that quickens the least sensitive 
imagination. 

The house lost the perfection of its T form when the 
west porch was added as a summer necessity, but it 
preserves this contour in certain chimneys to prove 


The unusual proportions of the southern 
facade, with its sharp central roof and 
two quaint little windows set close to 
the classic doorway, give the house a 
subtle charm that stirs the imagination 


the date of its erection prior to 1700. 

Passage from the calm exterior to 
the glowing interior is effected through 
the south door into the reception 
hall, once the service end, but now 
charming and restful with gray-green 
walls whose paneled chimney breast displays to great 
advantage the modillion cornice and winsome, childhood 
portrait of an uncle of General Cocke. The six-paneled 
doors flanking the fire breast lead into the drawing-room 
by way of alcoves which end at archways. 

One senses that the inspiration of the drawing-room, 
the most important room on the ground floor, came by 
way of France even before hearing the story of the rare 
old furniture supposed to have been made for unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette. Brought from Europe by one of General 
Cocke’s grandfathers shortly after the French Revolution, 
each of the seven pieces of this intriguing furniture dis- 
closes upon examination the name ‘G. Jacob.’ According 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the great French 
cabinetmaker was H. Jacob. The other craftsman of like 
name, inspired by jealousy perhaps, moved his shop next 
door and plied a thrifty trade among a noble clientele. As 
the latter is known to have made for the French queen a 
set of acacia-wood salon furniture which corresponds per- 
fectly with that at Claremont, the tale becomes more than 
traditionary. The drawing-room walls, enriched with a 
fine cornice and portraits of merit, reflect the putty color 
of the old French chairs whose slip covers of green and 
white linen show to high advantage above the delicate 
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The hall on the river side, originally the formal entrance, has woodwork of pine and a 
very lovely stairway with carved risers. Through the arched doorway one glimpses 
the drawing-room with its rare French furnishings. The Warfield Shops, Decorators 
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Although in the basement, the long dining-room with its oyster-white walls 
and hangings of French-blue moire is as light and airy as any room on the 
floor above. The walls of the library, pictured below, are paneled in pine 
and walnut, and the high-looped window hangings are of green satin damask 











shades in the Aubusson rug and against the wine color of 
the satin damask which hangs over ivory gauze at each 
window. An old crystal chandelier adds sparkle to the 
room and creates a charming radiance by its reflected light 
on Adam mirrors. Conspicuous among other treasures 
is the rare English writing table whose built-on taper 
holder proves its great age. 

From the enchanting drawing-room — which boasts 
five ways of entrance — the hall on the river side is reached, 
which was originally the formal entrance. Here the 
woodwork is of. pine in natural color, ornamentation 
being restricted to the carved risers of the stairway. The 
walls are the color of parchment. 

The entire area of the library walls on the opposite 
side of the hall is veneered with panels in bold profile car- 
ried out in walnut and pine. A mellow portrait of General 
Stephen Kearney, grandfather of Mrs. Cocke, looks down 
from the overmantel to lend, with the books that climb 
from floor to ceiling, great dignity and restraint. Dull 
green satin damask forms the high-looped window hang- 
ings within which are other curtains of ivory voile. 
From the library, a door leads into a most livable sunroom 
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through which one passes, by a flight of steps, to the base- 
ment, where a friendly taproom with Early American 
furniture and hand-chamfered beams adjoins the game 
room or smoking-room. 

Two steps fall from this floor level to the sparkling 
dining-room which, with its length of forty-two feet, is 
the very heart of the house. Here the architect has 
achieved a triumph, for, though in the basement, the room 
is as light and airy as any on the floor above. The softness 
of the oyster-white walls enriched with delicate gouge 
work about window and door heads, chair rail and base- 
board, is carried into the gauze glass curtains within high- 
looped hangings of French-blue moire. Some of the furni- 
ture is after Hepplewhite, some chairs Queen Anne, while 
the old Chinese rug is the color of dust with character 
arabesques in blue. The silver chandelier with blue glass 
bobéches and matching side lights, the rare bits of antique 
silver ‘touched with translucent blue, reflect the sapphire 
velvet in the portrait of Mrs. Cocke which dominates the 
eastern wall. At the chimney end, the classic arches of 
the drawing-room are repeated. 

The delightful little office used (Continued on page 420) 


The rare old furniture which inspired the decoration of the drawing-room is sup- 
posed to have been made originally for Marie Antoinette, and was brought to this 
country shortly after the French Revolution. The walls reflect the putty color of 
the old French chairs, an Aubusson rug covers the floor, and at the high windows 
wine-colored damask hangings are looped back from ivory gauze glass curtains 
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GARDENS UNDER GLASS 


A Conservatory that can be easily 
maintained and that will house 


Plants from widely separated Places 


BY PAUL FROST 


For some years I have been making every effort to per- 
suade architects when they are building conservatories to 
carry the theme into fuller development by providing real 
gardens under glass, for which the only requirement is 
protection against the extreme rigors of Northern winters. 
Such conservatories or protected gardens, designed with 
an understanding of the few facts of climate really essential 
to plants, will prove a boon to horticulturists. 

Secure from the extreme severities of climate within the 
walls and glass of this new greenhouse, plants may be 
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Even in a climate where the winters 
are as severe as the illustration above 
shows, an enclosed garden can easily 
be maintained if it is designed with 
an understanding of the few facts of 
climate really essential to plants 


Doors between living-rooms and the 
garden can often be kept open, giving 
such an attractive vista as the one 
seen at the left. Acacia longifolia 
blooming in February can be seen 





established as they would 
be out of doors, for their 
character of growth and 
foliage, for seasonal dis- 
plays, and for the quali- 
ties and distinction they 


The illustration on the right shous 
a corner of the garden with some i 
the plants growing in the ground and 
afew in tubs and pots. The spectaci- 
lar plant with large white blossom 
is Datura arborea blooming in late 
November. Fig, jasmine, azalea, 
and rhododendrons can also i 


acquire with age. Com- 
plete exclusion of frost is 
not essential — although 
a much wider range of species becomes possible 
with that assurance. Practically all azaleas, so 
magnificent a race of plants as camellias, and the 
acacias are quite undisturbed by a few degrees below 
freezing if not unduly continued, or if there is not 
too sudden a drop after the plants are in active 
growth. On the other hand, in the protected gar- 
den temperatures need not, nor can they be, on 
account of the natural warmth of sunlight, main- 
tained consistently low. The majority of plants 
even in Northern latitudes are quite accustomed to 
rises in temperature due to noonday sunshine, and 
if on occasion, for brief duration, temperatures are 
brought up artificially to those of the living-rooms, 
there will be no detriment to the plants. 

In such an enclosed garden, with beds excavated 
to any depth (as there is no flooring beneath), and 
into which living-room, hall, or dining-room doors 


identified 
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may open, we can do practically all that is done in our 
Southern states, in Western England, or on much of the 
Pacific Coast. Provided there is no requirement of con- 
tinuously high temperatures in this winter garden, — and 
a finer range of flowering plants can be grown in tempera- 
tures below rather than above 50°, — one naturally com- 
mences with camellias. Scarcely another species maintains 
such luxuriance of shining foliage unattacked by insects — 
to which advantage is added a long-continued season of 
brilliant display from December until June — as do the 
varieties of Camellia japonica; while another of the species, 
Camellia sasanqua and its forms, completes the year with 
displays that commence often in summer and continue on 
through December. 

Few plants have shown so extended a range of types in 
seminal variation. Forms of japonica appear in single 
white, single pure crimson, single pure pink. Sometimes 
they have rich formation of orange-anthered stamens. 
There are the semi-double with stamens and golden anthers 
mingled with the petals. There are the close, compact 








formal rosettes that appealed to mid-Victorian taste, and 
there are the flaunting free peony types. Some are flecked 
with color or with white; there are those that are very 
small and those that measure over six inches across. Ca- 
mellias, had we no other species, should give rise to con- 
servatories or camellia houses designed particularly for 
them. They resent only continuous freezing and exces- 
sively high winter temperatures. They survive, in fact, 
though they cannot flower satisfactorily, in protected 
valleys out of doors on Long Island. But under glass, 
given a modicum of attention, they will maintain pro- 
longed annual displays and luxuriance for generations. 
With their brilliance of color, camellias are not marked 
for fragrance, except in certain varieties of the autumn- 
flowering sasanqua. Acacias, on the other hand, sur- 
passing camellias in their wealth of specific variation, 
supply a powerful and most exquisite perfume in flowers 
that range in every tint of golden and orange and palest 
yellow, with the most marked diversity in forms of in- 
florescence and types of foliage. Not all of these are easily 
grown, but the majority are 
happy in cool temperatures 
with the camellias, and the two 
most important species, A. 
pubescens and A. baileyana, will 
cover an extensive area, their 
pendulous branches following 
the rafters of a conservatory. 
Ranking with camellias and 
acacias, and second to none for 
their long-continued and abun- 
dance of bloom, are the azaleas, 
of which the hybrids at our 
disposal are now seemingly 
numberless. Indeed the wealth 
calls rather for discrimination. 
Of the small-flowered Kurumes, 
Mr. Ernest Wilson of the 
Arnold Arboretum wisely at- 
tempted to designate fifty 
covering a full range of quali- 
ties so exquisite as to be unex- 
celled, and upon which it is 
well to confine attention to the 
exclusion of forms less desirable. 
Still another race, the Sander 
azaleas, similar but deeply 
tinted and possessing their own 
distinct charm, have through- 
out their evolution in the 
greenhouses of Professor Sar- 
gent been subjected to most 
discriminating selection. Aza- 
leas, at least young Kurumes, 


This glass room is only 11' x 16', with 
its height varying from 8' to 11’. 
Ventilation is secured by the adjust- 
able sashes in the roof 








Rhododendron fragrantissimum in 
bloom in mid-May. This is a hybrid 
from parents native to the Sikkim 
Himalaya 


when planted out among the camel- 
lias have proved not so easy to handle 
in these particular conditions of 
mine. Unless they are large and 
vigorous plants, they seem subject to 
disturbance at the roots. On the 
other hand, tubbed or potted they 
give no trouble whatever, and plants 
now four and five feet in height are 
annually full-flowered for several 
weeks in early spring. 

As azalea is but a term to distin- 
guish deciduous rhododendrons, all 
the wealth of those recently dis- 
covered in Asia, with their countless 
hybrids that British horticulturists 
for nearly a century have been pro- 
ducing, is at our disposal and 
well adapted to the cool greenhouse. 
Though the Quarantine Act pro- 
hibits the importation of these 
plants, they may be grown from seed 
by those provided with proper equip- 
ment, and will gradually find their 
way into the market. Of the few at 
present accessible in America, Pink 
Pearl combines an interesting and 
significant parentage with great vigor 
of stock and quality of flower, as does 
also the more recently obtainable 
Cornubia, one of the most superb 
rhododendron hybrids ever produced 
in England. Experimenting with 
this material for our winter gardens 
under glass will provide pioneering 
work for those who are willing to 
attempt it and should produce very interesting results. 

In addition to these races of plants great in their horti- 
cultural value are innumerable species, jasmines, Passi- 
floras, daphnes, fragrant olives, the evergreen starjasmine 
vines, pittosporums for their beautiful foliage, the creeping 
fig for walls, and helxine from Corsica, which will cover 
ground in beds and advance as far into walks with its 
delightful mat of yellow green as footsteps will permit. 
All of these require little beyond protection of glass and 
walls, often until Christmas. Then a gentle heat, perhaps 
from one of the recently devised brass radiators occupying 
inconspicuously a minimum of space in the wall, will 
effectively exclude freezing and, as the days begin to 
lengthen, will hasten the development of buds, until about 
the first of March further heat no longer is necessary unless 
there are sudden returns of winter. 

Ventilation is as essential as water for plants, and those 
particularly in tubs or pots. On sunny noondays with 
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temperatures above freezing, some circulation of air should 
be provided; and ventilators or doors must not be forgotten 
when temperatures fall below freezing. A few minutes of 
watering with a hose is generally sufficient once a week in 
the winter, but otherwise such a garden demands less 
attention than a bay window of Geraniums. There is a 
period, of course, at the outset, as the collection is being 
assembled, of as many exacting duties as one may care to 
assume, just as there would be in working out of doors, 
but once established, particularly if there are few details 
in the way of potted plants, a conservatory as large as the 
usual living-room can be maintained for the most part by 
two or three specific directions carefully followed in a few 
quite negligible moments of a day’s time. 

The greenhouse here illustrated is only eleven by sixteen 
feet in extent, while its height varies from eight to eleven 
feet. It is supplemented by a root cellar slightly smaller in 
area. Here have been gathered and (Continued on page 419) 
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Photographs by Clyde Stoughton 





CALIFORNIA AND NEW ENGLAND MEET 


The House of Dr. and Mrs. Harry J. Schott 


at Brentwood Heights in Los Angeles 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON, ARCHITECT 


THE owners of this house wished a home suitable to California and yet 
providing an appropriate background for their New England furniture. 
In consequence a ranch house of Monterey type was designed, combined 
with mouldings and details of Early American influence. The white 
picket fence enclosing a small dooryard garden also suggests New Eng- 


land, although from the balcony one may look out to the Pacific Ocean 
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The narrow balcony permits direct sunlight in the early morning and late 
afternoon and yet affords shade at midday. The walls of the house are of 
‘cement gun’ plaster with a finish coat of white, troweled to a fairly smooth 
texture, and the paneled shutters and blinds are eucalyptus-leaf green 
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In the study above, the walls 
of knotty white pine have been 
stained a walnut brown and 
waxed, forming a mellow 
background for Colonial fur- 
niture and brightened by 
colorful hangings and hooked 
rugs 


The walls and ceiling of the 
living-room at the left are of 
light buff-colored plaster with 
ceiling beams stained and 
whitewashed 














PULLING A ROOM OUT OF THE DOLDRUMS 


III. Getting rid of White Elephants by Camouflage 


BY ETHEL LEWIS 


Drawings by Verna Cook Salomonsty 

































































A high radiator to the left of the window threw this side of the room out of balance. To camouflage this defect, the 
radiator was concealed by encasing it behind a grille topped by a bookcase, and a balanced effect was achieved by 
building a similar bookcase to the right of the window. This one has cupboards below instead of the radiator 


Ir is always good fun to pull a room out of the doldrums, 
whether you do it by pepping it up with color, by reor- 
ganizing it, or by camouflage. Everyone loves to get the 
best of a difficult problem, which may mean taking care of 
an awkward architectural situation, making an old chair 
look like a new one, or hiding the unsightly radiators that 
will persist in spoiling an otherwise charming room. 

Unfortunately nearly everyone has at least one white 
elephant that must be subdued. Occasionally it is only a 
matter of a little readjustment, but more often it is a case 
for ingenuity as well. And that is where the art of camou- 
flage comes in, for after all that means merely hiding the 
essential thing in such a way that it is not too apparent to 
the casual observer. 





RADIATORS 


How to hide the radiator is one of those problems that 
often seem unsurmountable. The sketch above shows 
how one old-fashioned high radiator was camouflaged so 





that it became a decorative addition to the room. Some- 
times it does seem as if the people who set the radiators 
just drop them down in the best wall spaces without con- 
sideration for the difficulties of placing large pieces of 
furniture. Though of recent years it has become a custom 
to set them under windows, it used to be a trick to place 
them next to the window. In this case the high radiator 
quite spoiled the wall space to the left of the window and 
threw that whole side of the room out of balance. 

How to conceal that radiator and yet get the full benefit 
from it was the problem. Instead of hiding it we made a 
feature of it! First of all it was encased and so insulated 
that the amount of radiation was increased. When com- 
pleted it occupied the lower section of a bookcase which 
was topped with a nice architectural pediment. It did not 
look particularly like a built-in bookcase, but more like a 
movable piece of furniture. In order to acquire the balance 
which the radiator had spoiled, we built in another book- 
case exactly matching the one that housed the radiator. 
The only difference was that behind the grillework, which 
on the other side hid the radiator, was a good-sized cup- 
board. The room looked far more attractive than it ever had 
before and the awkwardly placed radiator was no longer 
apparent. 
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WINDOW GROUPS 


Bookcases have been built in on either side of a fireplace 
so often that when we see one without its accompanying 
shelves it looks lonesome. But bookcases and windows are 
rather new acquaintances. It is strange that windows, 
which give a room light and color, are so often stum- 
blingblocks in arrangement. In one large living-room 
in a most informal house there are four 
groups of windows which have always been 
decorative trials to the owner. Under two of 
them are radiators without even a shelf to 
camouflage their usefulness. When a table and 
chair were placed by each group, the ensemble 
of the room was broken up. If they were left 
alone, they looked flat and unused. The final 
solution worked out is shown in the sketch 
at the right. The windows, as you can see, 
were rather low, and there was a lovely and 
different view from each group. Under the 
two windows where there were no radiators 
we built in bookcases, the tops of which, 
level with the window sill, served as tables. 
The shelves extended the full width of the 
windows and so necessitated the use of short 
curtains of plain marquisette. This was then 
an ideal place for a comfortable chair for 
reading by day or by night. The two other 
groups of windows were treated in the same 
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Decorative panels blocking out an unused doorway 





way, the wide shelves hiding the tops of the radiators. 

Corners in a room are often a problem, especially when 
they look blank and unoccupied and quite out of things. 
That is the place to build in a corner cupboard — whether 
for books and small objets d'art, or for extra china and 
silver, if it happens to be in the dining-room. The room 
will immediately look more completely furnished and 
more interesting with such a blank corner filled in. 
















































































UNUSED DOORS 





Too many doors often spoil a room, for they take up so 
much wall space and require so many lanes for travel. In 
some rooms a few of those doors are unnecessary and can 
be closed up at least temporarily. Occasionally a room 
that has opened off the living-room, perhaps even the 
dining-room, has to be converted into a different type of 
room. If there is another entrance to it, the wide French 
doors are not needed. If you can do a real job of rebuilding 
they can be eliminated, but there is a way to camouflage 
them if they have to stay where they are. The sketch at 
the left shows the solution. A frame was fitted into the 
main panel of the door and on it was stretched a piece of 
very decorative hand-blocked linen. This was held firmly 
in place by an inconspicuous moulding which seemed a 








part of the new door. The resultant effect was that of two 
very handsome and decorative panels on that side of the 
room. They provided the perfect background for a fine old 
Chippendale chair and a small table with a decorative lamp 
that was quite in harmony with the chinoiserie wall panels. 
The door was successfully blocked out, a new wall space 
was created in each room, and a pleasant grouping of 
furniture made possible, all with a little camouflage. 

The same general effect can be obtained by using wall- 
paper for the panels or by painting designs directly on the 
glass. The only difficulty with the latter suggestion is that 
it is not always easy to make a design which can be worked 
out over the little wooden strips that hold each small 
pane of glass. 





WALL SPACE 


The bedroom, too, quite often needs some camouflage. 
A built-in corner dressing table may help an empty corner; 
a built-in dressing wardrobe might fill one side of the room. 
But the most difficult room is the one that has insufficient 
wall space. There may be a place for a bed, and let’s hope 
it does n't have to face the light; there may be room for a 
dresser or chest of drawers, but where to put the dressing 
table is a question. The wall space between the windows is 
not wide enough, and to place it in front of either one 
would look rather lopsided. You might work 
it out as we did in the sketch shown below. 
There the space between the windows was 
eighteen inches and of no value for a piece of 
furniture. So we filled it in with a piece of 
mirror and built in a dressing table right there. 
The windows heretofore had to be treated 
separately, but with the mirror between they 
could be curtained as one wide window. The 
little draped dressing table which fitted in 
neatly had ample storage space on each side. 
The same idea could beworked out if there was 
a radiator under one or both windows, for the 
dressing table would fit in between and its top 
could extend for the full width of the two 
windows if need be. In front of a window is 
always an ideal place for a dressing table, and 
the mirror in this case served a double purpose. 
It hid or rather camouflaged that wall space 
and provided the necessary looking-glass for 
dressing. 





Other Problems. The architectural difficul- 
ties are really the most serious, as they usually 
require the aid of a competent carpenter. One 
of the greatest offenders that people struggle 
with in vain is the mantel that is too high for 
the room and so throws it all out of propor- 
tion. For instance, one that is very familiar 
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to me was five feet three inches from the floor to the mantel- 
shelf, which leaves only three feet six inches to the ceiling. 
The whole thing was so high that the good-looking mantel 
ornaments could not show to advantage, and trailing vines 
and flowers had to be used. The one real solution in the 
effort to make it look a bit lower was to take a tuck in it. 
It so happened, and that is the usual case, that just below 
the shelf was a broad band some eight inches wide, and 
below that the rather good mouldings that frame the actual 
fire opening. By taking off one or two unnecessary bands 
or strips of beading the shelf was lowered ten inches. That 
immediately put the mantel down into the room, gave the 
shelf greater interest, and apparently pushed up the ceiling. 
It was a rather simple job and yet one that made a tremen- 
dous difference in that room. Some mantels need only to 
have unnecessary decorations removed, such as bunches of 
grapes or little beads that are already in danger of dropping 
off. Take off all the unnecessary ornament, paint it the 
color of your walls if you want to make it inconspicuous, 
and you have done a good piece of camouflage. 

Another architectural problem is that of the room that 
looks too long and narrow and is therefore difficult to 
arrange comfortably. In one such room there were only 
two windows, and those in the end wall. They were flat 
and uninteresting and the whole room lacked charm. So 
we changed that end of the room by building out a false 
wall so that the windows were recessed. Incidentally that 
also took care of the radiators, which were under each 
window. The false wall cut the room down a bit so it was 
of better proportion and made two (Continued on page 420) 


























Making the most of a narrow space between two windows 
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Waar constitutes a room in 
the modern style? Too often in 
America it has meant harshly 
angled furniture, metal chairs 
which could have been assembled 
by a plumber, and colors whose 
clashing should only be viewed 
through layers of theatrical 
gauze if the witness is to retain his eyesight unimpaired. 
Even in rooms less strident, warmth and a personal quality 
are nearly always lacking, for experimentation in this 
country has been more the result of superimposing an 
artificial style than working in one which responds to an 
inner need. 

The small New York apartment illustrated, in spite of 
the fact that, with two minor exceptions, all of its furni- 
ture is old, is more modern in feeling than many interiors 
which bear the obvious marks of the Machine Age in their 
highly polished surfaces and sharp profiles. Of modern 
pictures there are several, but they hang in close proximity 
to a Greek mask of the first century s.c. and a Chinese 
painting older by ten centuries than themselves. Such 
blending of the old and new in a room whose dimensions 


Photographs by Mattie Edwards Heyy 





OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


BY JEANNETTE LOWE 


are twelve by fifteen feet is a comforting reassurance that 
good things of any period may harmonize so long as there 
is kinship in the spirit which dictated their design. What 
is modern in the design of these rooms would seem to 
depend upon a new approach rather than new materials. 
A realignment of values is apparent which has its roots 
actually in a new attitude toward living, and it has re- 
ceived its great inspiration in the new ideas in architec- 
ture in France, Sweden, and Holland principally. Experi- 
mentation both in domestic architecture and in decoration 
has gone further in Europe than it has here, and naturally 
enough the new ideas have been further thought out. 
First of all there has been a simplification in the ar- 
rangement of rooms born of a desire for freedom of move- 
ment. Fewer pieces of furniture are put into a room; and 








each piece is important primarily because it is destined for 
use, and secondarily because from a decorative point of 
view it is part of a unit. It is in this emphasis on mass that 
a modern room differs most radically from one of a conven- 
tional period design. Heretofore furniture and decorative 
objects have been considered individually as to their beauty 
and then arranged as a series of harmonious pieces. To- 
day’s standards are more concerned with the arrangement 
of furniture so that it may create a feeling of masses which 
are interrelated. To achieve this a sense of space is essen- 
tial. Therefore everything extraneous must be ruthlessly 
eliminated. 

It may be seen that when this new point of view is com- 
prehended it is not necessary to abandon all one’s old 
furniture in order to work in the modern manner, but by 
rearranging one’s possessions in new lines it is possible to 
achieve a wholly modern effect. A state of transition exists 


The simplicity displayed in the arrangement of the furnishings of this apartment expresses 
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in all matters pertaining to decoration both in Europe and 
here, but the spirit which animates the modern style has 
been more completely digested abroad. It is interesting to 
see how successfully the apartment photographed expresses 
the fundamental concepts of the modern style. 

Since one of the prerequisites is that a house and each 
room in it shall be arranged in strict accordance with the 
use to which it is to be put, it must be stated immediately 
that this apartment exists primarily not as a home re- 
sponding to all the various functions of living, but as a 
pied-a-terre for occasional dining in town, dressing, and 
entertaining. There is no provision therefore for the three 
R's — no bookcase, no desk, no slide rule. It consists of an 
entrance hall, a living-room, and two bedrooms. 

Entering the living-room, which opens from the hall, 
one finds an apartment in which beautiful proportions, a 
sense of space and order, are unusually impressive. Of light 
there is plenty, and rich, soft 
color, but not an extraneous 
object disturbs its restful 


one of the fundamental concepts of the modern style. In the living-room Louis Philippe calm. Three chairs and a 
chairs and a Biedermeier couch have beige cotton upholstery, the walls are cream 
color, the ceiling a deeper yellow, and the curtains yellow wool. Two Chinese panels 
on opposite walls add much to the warmth of the room. Frank Everest Moffat, Decorator 








sofa, all superlatively com- 
fortable, lamps whose light is 
filtered through soft shades of 
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increase, at the ceiling. The carpet was made in 
Munich, and its border is black, chartreuse, and 
white. The curtains are of yellow wool and 
the modern predilection for horizontal line is 
achieved in the windows by alternate stripes of 
clear and frosted glass, two crisscross bars of 
wood having been added to the ordinary window 
frames. 

Of the two Chinese panels which hang on op- 
posite walls, one is of the tenth century, the 
other is modern. Their rich but sober coloring 
contributes enormously to the warmth of the 
room. Under the old one stands a low Chinese 
walnut chest of the eighteenth century. Origi- 
nally for the storing of food, it has a series of five 
shallow drawers and several deep cupboards 
with an elegant bit of carving in low relief at the 
bottom. The lamp on top of the chest was made 
from a brilliant blue-green vase, a piece of 
French porcelain of the eighteenth century. 
Chinoiserie and Je dix-huititme have an affinity 
easy to comprehend, but in what other century 
than the twentieth would they be associated as 
near neighbors with so inconsequential a jade as 
is depicted in the modern German painting of a 
wooden doll entitled ‘After the Ball’! A row of 
five white geraniums in as many ordinary earthen- 
ware pots stand in crisp and machine-like order 
on the chest. 

A pair of Louis Philippe chairs, very low and 
comfortable, and a Biedermeier sofa are up- 
holstered in a beige cotton material of modern 
German chevron design. The only other chair 
has a severely rectangular outline and is Louis 
XVI. Over it hang two eighteenth-century 
boiserie panels, originally over-doors. The low 
white tables which flank the sofa were specially 
designed and have tops of zenitherm, a very 
practical surface since it is impervious to spots. 
The pair of metal lamps came from the Exposi- 
tion of Swedish Art held in Stockholm in 1930, 
and are quite modern in both design and ma- 
terial. The tops of their silk shades are covered 
so that there is no glare from them, an important 


In one corner of the living-room is a nest of Chinese tables of natural feature when lamps are placed below eye level. 
teakwood waxed, on which stands a small porcelain Thibetan figurine Several green Ming dishes provide the room with 


silk, a couple of low tables for the ordinary impedimenta of 
entertaining — it is an atmosphere to induce profound 
ease. Its massing of wall decorations, each of which in- 
cludes certain pieces of furniture in its pattern, gives a 
quiet rhythm. The eye is always entertained and never 
worried. 

Browns and yellows are the predominating colors, but 
they range from dull beige in the carpet to pale gleams of 
gold in the Chinese wall panels. A warm cream color 
covers the walls and woodwork, the ceiling being painted 
a deeper yellow. This is a reversal of the age-old idea that 
the strong mass of color at the floor should diminish, not 


square ash trays and strong color contrast. Ona 

high teakwood base between the two windows 
stands a carved stone cock with an almost Meé&trovic 
feeling in the flatly carved indications of the wings and 
feathers. It is from the rooftree of a Chinese temple. 

In a corner is a nest of Chinese tables of natural teak- 
wood lightly waxed. A porcelain Thibetan figurine of a 
priest stands on the top, and on the wall above it there 
hang three small objects, a list of which reads like a page 
of Edward Lear. A modern German tile, orange and white, 
hangs at the top, and below is a French Empire clock, a 
going concern, incidentally, and underneath that a terra- 
cotta Greek mask of the first century B.c. They make a 
curiously strong combination. 


In the owner’s bedroom the walls are white 
with a double border of Empire flock wall- 
paper. On the bed is a heavy dark material 
which is used also at the window, over which 
is draped a thin light fabric, thus reversing 
the usual arrangement 


A glimpse into the entrance hall from the 
living-room reveals only rectangles in furni- 
ture and pictures. Behind the low Chinese tea 
table are panels of teakwood in different planes 


A glimpse into the entrance hall from the living-room 
reveals only rectangles in furniture and pictures. A 
Chinese inlaid chest, a low tea table originally to eat from 
while sitting on the floor, and behind it a modern back- 
ground of teakwood panels arranged in different planes 
against the wall. Pictures are hung as much for the pat- 
tern they make together as for their individual contribu- 
tion in color and interest. 

Two small bedrooms carry out further the same ideas as 
underlie the arrangement of the living-room and hall. 
They are extremely stimulating as regards the possibilities 
which they suggest for dealing with the very confined 
space allotted bedrooms in most apartments. Instead of 
the usual tiny box-like bedroom with its crowded and 
jutting furniture, each one of these has a restful arrange- 
ment which omits none of the essentials. 

In the bedroom photographed the walls are white with 
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a border of Empire flock wallpaper. It is a 
double border with the irregular edges facing 
each other, so that the outline as it strikes the 
eye is an unbroken line. The bed, which is 
American Empire, is rather low, and is cov- 
ered with a heavy dark material, the same 
stuff used in glass curtains at the window. A 
thin light material is draped over a window 
pole with Empire lions’ heads. A complete 
and modern reversal of values is seen in this 
arrangement of light over dark curtains, and 
the effect is to enhance the size of the room by 
cutting up the wall less obviously. The floors 
are light in tone, the ceiling deeper than 
either floor or walls — again a reversal of 
the conventional values. 
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Buying Cauide to New Furnishings This ‘ Buying Guide’ has been initiated to supply 


an answer to the common question, ‘ Where can 
I buy it?’ All the furnishings shown in its four 
pages are available in large cities throughout 
the country, and have been selected because 
they are new and desirable from the point of 
view of both style and quality. For additional 


information about them, send a self-addressed, 


stamped envelope to Readers’ Service, House 
(oU Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. The 
numbers are for your convenience in writing 








For these maple pieces a background of white walls and 
soft pink woodwork is suggested, with a deep rose carpet 





and dotted cream marquisette curtains. The bed (1), 





& 
u 
with canopy to match the curtains, may be converted into u 
a crib; the five-drawer chest (2) has wooden pulls; the c 
floor lamp (3) with three-legged base has a shade u 
decorated with Mother Goose characters; the child’s d 


chair (4) has a woven rush seat; the wicker bassinet (5) ti 

has rubber-tired wheels and top of pale blue silk and ( 

lace; the wooden doll carriage (6) is made to withstand ( 

AS ARRANGED BY BEST AND CO. hard wear, and the other toys are equally practical ra 
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For the nursery finished in the more modern manner, 
this furniture of sturdy construction is particularly 
good. This is all finished in a rich gray-blue enamel 
with chromium pulls, and is used here with cream 
walls, French-blue woodwork, spread and curtains of 
cotton with varying stripes of rose red, and a navy-blue 
woven cotton rug. The bureau (7) has three capacious 
drawers; the lamps (8) and mirror (9) are of chromium; 
the table (10) has a black waterproof top; the chairs 
(11) have cushions to match the curtains; the cabinet 
(12) holds both books and toys; the bed (13) is espe 
cially designed to hold the bedclothes tightly in place 
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For 


Breakfast for One 


[Pe On the wicker breakfast tray 
OO (14) which has deep pockets 
for letters and papers, and a 
removable top with gayly pat- 
terned chintz covered with 
glass, is a set of Wedgwood 
pottery (15) of very fine cream 
glaze with fluted and classic 
leaf borders and leaf finials 
suggesting Adam inspiration 


The design of this set (16) with 

pink foliage border and quaint 

Old World rural scenes in the 

same coloring has survived in 

popularity from the days of 
Georgian England and Amer- 
ica to this more sophisticated age 





For those who like their china 

less decorated there is this most 

attractive set (17) with the cof- 

fee service in interesting squar- 

ish shapes. This modern ware 

has a rich white glaze with 
moulded borders enhanced by 
bands of brilliant apple-green 





This set with a floral pattern 

(18) is known as the ‘Rambler 

Rose’ design. It has dark green 

border lines and a delightful 

pattern of nosegays consisting 
of pink roses, lavender anemo- 
nes, and blue morning-glories 


The articles shown on this page are from: SrerN Brotuers [14]; 
Jostan Wepcwoop & Co. [15]; Epwarp Boore [16]; Tue 
STEUBENVILLE Pottery Co. [17]; Tozo. Havitanp & Co. [18] 
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Assembled here are a lamp in 
antique brass with red en- 
amel trim and shade (19); an 
onyx pen tray and holder 
with calendar (20); finely 
carved book ends of gold- 
washed brass, representing 
Hindu deities (21); and a 
portfolio (22) copied from 


an old Persian manuscript 
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For 


the Library Desk 





The larger fountain-pen holder 
(23) combines green Brazilian 
onyx with black Italian marble; 
the smaller one (24) is black 
enamel with gold-plated mount- 
ing. The wooden book ends (25) 
are in black, white, and yellow 














The objects at the right are also 
suggestions for book ends for 
those with nautical tastes. The 

fish (26) are of sea-blue glazed 
pottery with black spots and 
fins, and the snail (27) carrying 
its spiral shell is of terra cotta 
with soft translucent white glaze 


As an interesting contrast to the 
naturalistic representations of 
fish and snail above are these 

stylized figures of cat and ele- 

phant (28) which will serve 
as book ends. These come in 
copper, brass, or in chromium 








The articles shown on this page are from: Erskine Danrortu Corp. [19, 22]; L. E. WateRMAN 
Co. [20]; Mrrrecporrer Straus [21]; W. A. Scuazrer Pen Co. [23]; Parker Pen Co. 
[24]; Geo. F. Basserr & Co. [25, 26]; Syst Witson [27]; Case Brass & Copper Co. [28 
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Photographs by Richard Averill Smith 






















QUALITY 
FIRST 


III. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in the World of 


Upholstered Furniture 


BY LUCY D. TAYLOR 


Two chairs in two different stores. The salesmen call 
them by the same name. One is priced $29.98 and the other 
is $98.00. To the casual buyer who is inexperienced in the 
ways of upholstered-furniture construction their general 
aspect is about the same, and the question immediately 
arises, ‘What would I be paying for in that $98.00 chair?’ 

In all justice to the situation in hand, it might be more to 
the point to turn the question around and ask, ‘What am I 
paying for in the chair that costs $29.98?’ The chances are 
that the buyer of this chair is getting a travesty on up- 
holstered furniture even though outwardly the piece seems 
getiuine. He may discover, for instance, that the wooden 
frame is made of old box boards; that it is guiltless of 
anything known to the cabinetmaker as joinery; that it 
has the cheapest sort of spring construction — the kind 
that will succumb with sighs of relief at an early oppor- 
tunity; that the covering of the springs, if any, is of the 
cheapest gunny sacking or muslin; and that the small 
amount of stuffing is merely the sweepings from the floor 
of a damp, dark, dirty workroom. These pleasant possi- 





This chair shows a thorough job of upholstery with 
jirm construction and a good grade of materials. 
Note the way the edge is shaped and held in place and 
compare with.the illustration on the opposite page. 
Note also the number of cords that tie the springs. 
These are knotted around them, and also knotted 
again where they are attached to the frame. The cov- 
ering of the springs is of good-quality material, firmly 
stitched to the spring to keep it steady and taut 


‘ Note, too, the number of strips 
of webbing under the chair, 
its firm texture, interlacing, 
and the way it is tacked to 
the frame, and compare with 
the illustration on the oppo- 
site page. Illustrations on this 
page by courtesy of Palmer and 
Embury 


bilities may all be bought for the munificent sum of $29.98. 
Rip the piece open and check it for yourself. 

For the higher price — and there are many good grades 
between — one finds careful construction and sanitary 
materials of character and substance that promote comfort 
as well as durability. Both reasonable time for the accom- 
plishment of good work, and the skill that comes only 
through long years of training, have gone into its making 
along with the better materials. Moreover, its workmen 
have been given a wage allowed them to keep their chil- 
dren out of factories, and sanitary working conditions. 

To the buyer accustomed to look for quality in furniture, 
there are differences in the exterior aspect of these two 
chairs that are easily discernible. Upholstery cannot be 
skimped very much without evidence of it in the exterior 














lines; unskilled workmanship and cheap short cuts are apt 
to be indicated in the proportions and modeling of the 
upholstery. These are danger signals to the connoisseur. 

We cannot all, however, afford to pay $98 or more for a 
chair, even though we appreciate its worth. But that need 
not necessarily mean decorative defeat for us. There are 
simple pieces of furniture that have the quality and sin- 
cerity of folk songs and that are openly only what they 
purport to be. Some of our most satisfying antiques 
were originally inexpensive. But they were so simple and 
straightforward in style, so sincere, that even to-day they 
are setting standards of excellence for us, like the old 
folk songs. 

My price limit in chairs is, say, in the neighborhood of 
$30 to $40. There are constructions and materials that can 
give me good value at this price, but not if I insist upon 
finding for this sum the exterior appearance of the more 
expensive types. There are good standards of quality that 
can be demanded by consumers within given price ranges, 
and manufacturers could be forced to mark their goods 
plainly so that the public would know for a certainty what 
they were paying for. This would be a protection to all of 
the good manufacturers, and price cutting and unsanitary 
or inferior materials could be to a great extent eliminated. 

And even at the very low prices at which thousands of 
our people are forced to buy, there is still something that 
could be produced honestly, cleanly, and satisfactorily. 






The back of this poorly 
constructed chair shows 
webbing of inferior qual- 
ity, not interlaced, and 
not properly tacked. Com- 
pare this to the back and 
bottom of the chair on the 
opposite page 


Although this chair cost nearly as much as the one 
on the opposite page, its workmanship is slovenly 
when compared with it. Notice, for instance, the 
coarseness and sleaziness of the material, its care- 
less disposition, and the lack of stitching to hold it 
in place. Note also the unevenness in tying the 
springs and the few cords and knots. This chair 
needed repair almost before it had been used 













But it would not show a clumsy attempt to reproduce 
something that can be made satisfactorily only at a higher 
price. Up to date, no extensive effort has been made to 
design for this less expensive market with the cardinal 
points in mind of sanitary materials, reasonable durability, 
decent working conditions for the worker, and intelligence 
in design. In the meantime, owing to the late unpleasant- 
ness of financial conditions, the market has been flooded 
with cheap, shoddy articles which, because they have 
been made with certain resemblances to better grades, have 
fooled many people into buying them. 

It has taken the labor of centuries to come to our present 
point of development in upholstered furniture. Sofas and 
easy-chairs were unknown in earlier times. It remained 
for the Victorian age to develop ingenious contraptions of 
multitudinous springs and over-stuffing as ugly as the 
greater portion of the rest of their furniture. But the 
chairs had a way with them! They fitted our human bodies 
and backs. And it is much to the credit of our present-day 
manufacturers that they have shorn the Victorian over- 
stuffed and over-padded monstrosities of their most ob- 
noxious features and refined them to acceptable designs 
that are admirably adapted to rooms with the older, more 
formal period pieces. Moreover, under good factory 
conditions these pieces are being made better than they 
ever were before, so that an analysis of high-grade over- 
stuffed furniture of to-day gives us actually a much better 
standard than that of the past, with the 
exception of the more formal period types. 
Thus this generation has made a real con- 
tribution to furniture history in its finest 
pieces of upholstered furniture. 
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This chair represents an honest 
compromise. A standard-made roll 
with pig’s bristles takes the place of 
a fine hair edge, and metal bands 
are used to support the springs in 
place of webbing 


It is impossible to tell with certainty what is inside an 
upholstered chair as we stand and look at it. As with 
cabinetmaking, our best guarantee at present is the mer- 
chant, and his best guarantee may in time come to be a 
printed tag stating a certain standard which will serve as 
protection against the widespread misrepresentations 
made to the public about inferior articles. 

Among the hidden values of an upholstered piece, first 
consideration goes to the frame itself. This should be 
mortised and tenoned or doweled with proper corner blocks 












This cushion, although not as 
good as the one shown in the first 
chair, is better than the second. 
It has pig’s bristles each side of the 
spring and then a layer of good- 
quality cotton over the bristles 





for additional support. If it is a good chair, it is as 
strongly made and put together as though it were 
to be used without covering. The wood is good 
kiln-dried lumber — not slab wood or box wood 
— and is well worth its price. 

The second items for consideration are the web- 
bing and the springs. These are of paramount 
importance and are two of the places where shoddy 
materials or careless workmanship are most harm- 
ful. In fine upholstered furniture, the old-fashioned 
webbing is always used in preference to any of the 
cheaper modern substitutes. This is because of the 
resiliency of the webbing, an important character- 
istic which is not found in the present cheaper 
metal bases. 

Webbing itself varies greatly, as well as the 
methods by which it is put on the chair. The best 
webbing is imported, is of linen and wool, and far 
outwears the domestic makes that 
contain a liberal percentage of jute. 
The former is not only more resilient, 
it is also tougher and stronger. Jute 
has a tendency to snap eventually 
and give way as the oil upon it 
gradually evaporates. The mode of 
placing the webbing, the way of 
turning it for tacking, and the plac- 
ing of the tacks also increase or 
decrease the durability of this foun- 
dation. Cheap chairs with webbing 
are likely to have a minimum amount 
of it, and this not placed to withstand 
strain. The strips are also likely to 
be a little short and to be turned 
under instead of over as is done on 
first-class work. These differences of 
a few inches show up in mass-pro- 
duction costs. Skillful tacking is 
also necessary to keep the web from 
breaking and to equalize the pull on 
the strips. Both are preventives of 
sagging springs. 

The modern short cuts vary in 
their advantages and disadvantages. 
Sometimes the springs are placed 
upon metal supports that are sup- 
posed to take the place of the web- 
bing. The best of these are strong, 
but lack the comfort of the finer 
webbing. The poorer types, which 
are often tacked upon thin sheets of wood placed across 
the bottom of the chair, are sad substitutes. The presence 
of a wooden base usually means cheap construction that 
does not come under the head of investment. 

The springs themselves and the way they are tied are of 
equal importance. It takes an experienced workman to tie 
springs so as to give the right play and not place undue 
strain upon the cords. It looks easy enough — until you 
try it. In cheap furniture, the twine used for tying is 
seldom of good quality and the tying (Continued on page 418) 
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Try Being Your Own Slip Upholsterer 


‘Tes well-tailored slip cover of to-day bears little 

relation to the bulgy, bag-like cover of a few years 

ago, which was used only as a protection against 

dust, and seen only by the caretaker as he made his 
rounds through a closed house. Now that slip covers appear in all 
sorts of rooms, formal and informal, town or country, summer or 
winter, they have advanced far in style, with their trim lines, perky 
flounces, and smart fabrics. 

Any decorating style as widespread as the use of slip covers 
creates in time the desire to try one’s own hand in the making, for 
so often the labor cost is more than twice the cost of the material. 
Anyone with a fair knowledge of simple sewing and the sewing 
machine should not hesitate to attempt a slip cover. A knowledge 
of dressmaking is a decided advantage, for just as the plaits must 
be matched in little Mary Jane’s gingham school dress, so must the 


look. Materials to be avoided are those of open weave, which 
would have a tendency to stretch easily during the process of mak- 
ing or later during cleaning. Also avoid the cheap sleazy chintzes 
which will not wear long enough to warrant the time spent in 
making and will stretch out of shape or disintegrate completely 
with the first cleaning. 

Before you actually start work you should have at hand the 
following: sharp cutting shears, tape measure, yardstick, box of 
pins (preferably dressmaker pins which have the smooth fine 
points), cotton thread to match material used, sewing machine in 
good working order with stitch adjusted to eight to ten stitches 
to the inch, material itself in the correct amount (see sketch with 
directions for measuring material required), any trimming that is 
to be used, tailor’s chalk or a colored crayon, and — patience. 

Perhaps it would be wise to list here, before giving detailed direc- 

tions, the different ways of finishing the seams. 
There are the double-stitched seam which the 





Take measurements for a slip cover 
as follows, referring to numbers in 
sketch: Outside back, 1-2; inside back, 
2-3; seat, 3-4; front, 4-5; outside arms 
to seat, 6-7, doubled (front of arms 
will come out of width of side) 


For 36” material, add all the above 
measurements and to this sum add 
ample allowance for seams and tuck- 
ing in. Also allow extra for ruffle or 
for covering slip cushion. More 
material will be needed if the pattern 
must be matched or design centred. 
For 50” material one third less will be 
needed 


dressmaker knows as the French seam, but which 
is left on the outside as a finish; the bound seam 
which has usually a material similar to the chair 
material, but in contrasting color (that is, chintz 
binding en a chintz cover, and so on), applied 
to the right side, outlining and finishing the seams; 
and the corded or welted seam, which is the most 
professional and the one that will be described 
here. The welting or cording may be bought all 
made for a very nominal sum from your favorite 
decorating shop or department store. Often it is 
possible to borrow a piece of welting on memoran- 
dum, returning what is left and paying only for 
what is used, as it is difficult to estimate the 
amount required, and most annoying to finish 
with a few inches too little or several yards too 
much. 

There are two schools of thought in the slip- 
cover world. One which asserts that a pattern 
for a slip cover is not only desirable, but essential, 
and the other school (the professionals), which 





design of stripes, plaids, or flowers be matched on the finished slip 
cover. 

The materials best suited for slip covers are the hard-woven 
cottons, such as glazed chintz, twilled cottons, jaspé materials, 
cretonnes, and such. Linens — printed, plain, or Jacquard — may 
also be used. In formal rooms satin and brocade are appropriate, 
and are made with such cleverness that they have a very permanent 





scorns such an idea, cutting and pinning the material right on the 
chair to be covered. If several covers are to be made for one chair, 
I think a pattern might be of considerable help, but for a pattern to 
be of any practical use, it must be perfectly fitted and cut, and the 
work of making the first cover is just about doubled thereby. 
However, with a pattern of firm unbleached cotton, at a cost of a 
few cents a yard, a careless snip of the scissors would not be such a 
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tragedy, and might easily mean a saving of several dollars’ worth 
of expensive material. Here I shall suppose you are not making the 
pattern, but should you wish to take this precaution follow the 
same directions for cutting the slip cover and mark the pattern 
with notches or crayon marks for matching, or any other indicating 
marks that will help in putting the finished cover together. 

Shall we now begin? For the cover with the welted seams, cut 
and fit the material wrong side out. Begin at the outside back of 
the chair. Be sure that centre of material is centred on the chair 
and that the threads of the material run straight up and down, as 
any bias tendency results in stretched, puffy 
effects that are impossible to get rid of. 


This first piece may be pinned in one or two A. Double-stitched or 
places right to the chair, just until the work French seam 


progresses. Next, cut the inside back. This 
is one of the most noticed pieces in the fin- 
ished cover, so plan this spacing well to get 
the very best effect when finished. At the 


outside edges of the chair allow at least an ie seams 

inch for seams. At the inside edges, such as 
the back of the seat, allow as much material ' 
as can be tucked into the upholstery, ac- C. Corded or welted 
cording as the chair is made. This allowance seam — the most pro- ' 
is most important, as it prevents the cover fessional method 


from crawling up out of place when the 

chair is being used. If I may refer once more 

to dressmaking, it is the same principle of allowing enough leeway 
at the arm size so that when the arms are raised the dress will not 
leap up over the knees. 

With the outside and inside pieces cut, the actual fitting begins. 
With the seam standing up straight at edge of chair, pin pieces of 
material to each other. Smooth material constantly and put pins in 
to make a solid row — that is, have the pins practically touch. 
These pins mark the stitching line later and it is imperative that 
they make a trustworthy guide. Continue cutting, fitting, and 
adding pieces in the following 
order: outside of arm, inside of 
arm, front outside of chair, and 
seat. If thereis a cushion, special 
care should again be given to 
centring the motif. Your cover 
is now entirely wrong side out 
and completely pinned together. 












Slip cover fitted to 
chair wrong side 
out, with dotted 
lines showing 
basting of seams 





Slip cover as fin- 
ished with box- 
plaited ruffle, 
welted seams, and 
loose-cushion seat 
(right) 

















Readjust any pins to improve the outline. A few minutes of precaution right here may 
save many moments of ripping later. Assured that the cover is just as smooth as you 
can make it, determine where the opening is going to be — at the right or left back 
leg. If you know where in the room the chair will stand, plan the opening to be in the 
least conspicuous place. Take out pins as far up as necessary and mark this opening 
with a crayon mark. Later this opening should be finished by binding, and fastened 
either with upholsterer’s snaps at intervals of three inches or with a talon fastener, 


which may be bought at the notion counter of a department store. 
Now you are ready to lift the cover from the chair. 


The next step is to turn the cover to the right side and insert the made-up cord- 
ing into the seams, removing a few pins at a time and basting with strong even 
basting. Try the cover on once more to be sure you have not distorted the seam 
lines during this operation, and then stitch seams. The stitching should be done 


B. Bound seam with 
applied binding which 


outlines and finishes 


from the wrong side so that on the right side it does not show. 

A flounce may or may not be used. If it is not used, a row of 
cording usually finishes the bottom. A short flounce is more in- 
formal than a long flounce. Flounces may be gathered or box- 
plaited. The latter is preferred, as it carries out the tailored effect 
and looks much smarter than the gathered style. Plan the depth 
you will need for the flounce, add an inch for the bottom hem, and 
allow a bit more for joining it to the main cover. Pieces of material 
should be joined together, two times around the bottom of the 
chair for a gathered ruffle and three times for a box-plaited one. 
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After joining the strips for a plaited ruffle, hem the bottom edge, 
stitching from the right side to ensure an even stitch. The plait- 
ing may be done right on the ironing board, folding and pressing 
the plaits in place, evenly spaced. The flounce should be attached 
to the cover by a piping cord. 

Remove bastings; trim off seams to one quarter to one half inch; 
press the cover if necessary, and fit to the chair. The same plan is 
followed in making a cover for a couch. Scraps of material should 
be saved, as they may prove invaluable for patching worn places 
later. 

As a rule dry cleaning is to be desired rather than laundering, 
since the former process takes less out of the material than the lat- 
ter. Also there is less tendency to shrink or stretch. When the first 
signs of soil appear (usually on the arms) it is possible to delay the 
professional cleaning by the careful use of any of the approved 
cleaners, either liquid or dry, just for a spot or two. 

Now that the whole interior of your room may be changed by 
different covers, it is the style to have several for each piece of 
furniture, and an actual necessity with the use of the white and 
delicate tinted formal fabrics that are so much in use just now. 

So why not try your hand at being your own upholsterer? Follow 
the rules, start with a simple chair or couch, but don’t become so 
inspired as to dash out some 
morning for alength of chintz, 
with the idea of producing a 
finished slip cover to impress 
a group of friends invited for 
a one-o’clock luncheon. 
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The new Saint Tropez design with its smart 
frosted design. Goblets $48 the dozen. 


The beauty of a hand-created thing is precious. 
Glass as exquisitely brilliant, as crystalline, as 
Steuben can only be made by hand! 

In each piece of Steuben you recognize the love- 
liness of an individual masterpiece. For the man 
who made it learned his craft in a far-off country 
where the art of glass blowing is a family heritage. 

Your friends recognize the diamond-like clarity 


EM 
fil 


A gracious bowl for flowers or fruit 
in the Saint Tropez design. Only $16. 





of Steuben at a glance—no need for the flick of a 
finger that calls forth that clear bell-like ring ma- 
chine glass can never give. 

The new Steuben designs for fall are a delight— 
so different, so modern. The prices are a joy, too. 
You won’t be able to resist them. And since 
every design is an open pattern, it’s a wonderful 
time to supplement the Steuben you already own. 


A new Steuben bowl that makes arranging flowers a new joy. Only $15, 
Steuben crystal is a product of the Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York. 
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The new Riviera design, gay with its finely 
engraved flowers. Goblets only $48 the dozen. 


now at new prices— 
the celebrated 


Suber 
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Rapio at its scientific best— plus the decorative value of 
ImpERIAL designed occasional tables. Here’s the modern combina- 
tion for radio entertainment and fine furniture enjoyment. 

These charming Tune-In-Tables, executed in true ImpERIAL 
tradition in collaboration with radio’s foremost engineers, are 
writing a new version of radio utility and beauty. In homes 
where high character is first consideration, 
creations occupy a favored place. They tune in with discriminat- 
ing taste— complement the beauty of any decorative ensemble. 

Be sure to see the wide selection of ImpertaL Tune-In-Tables 
at your dealer’s. Identify them by the familiar Imperrat Green 
Shield Trade-Mark. Write for illustrated literature. 


[IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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a New Measure 
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YOU SLEEP! 
While the Furnace 
Fires Itself! 
STOKE-RITEisentirely 



























Cc uT yourheating 


bill in HALF! Heat 
your Home 6 
MONTHS on 3 


oO 
MONTHS’ fuel! 
Amazing New me- 
chanical Stoker de- 
veloped by recognized 
leader in automotive 
industry — one mil- 
lion dollar concern. 
Operates on entirely 
new patented prin- 
ciphe. saves you 35% 
to 70% heat cost, de- 
pending on fuelyou've 
been using. Burns 
cheap “slack” and 


Screenings.” Now 
available at rock- 
bottom .. . direct- 


from-factory, at price 
that will amaze you. 


AUTOMATIC 
CARE-FREE OPERATION 


Automatic Temperature Control, New Lifetime 
Gearless Transmission. Simple . . . foolproof 

. requires no expensive servicing. Any 
handy man understands it at first glance. Pays 
for itself. Burns without smoke, ashes or soot. 
Lowest cost Automatic Heat on market. Fully 
Guaranteed! 


60-DAY FREE TRIAL 


We'll put a Stoke-Rite in your home for a two 
months’ trial. If not satisfied, you pay nothing. 

If you keep Stoke-Rite, pay only $3.00 monthly. 
Your fuel savings will more than pay for it. 
Mail coupon_ for details NOW! Stoke-Rite 
re =epeen, 700 Insurance Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


STOKE-RITE CORPORATION 
700 Insurance 
Building 
Indianapolis, ind. 
















Without obligation, please rush 
full details about Stoke-Rite, 
Liberal Easy Payment Plan, 
and 60-Day Free Trial Offer. 












SMALL HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS 


Fifty best houses selected 
from our Sixth Annual 
Small House Competition 
e 
Boston November 21—December 3 
Architectural Exhibit Corporation 
New YORK December 6-17 
Architects’ Sample Corporation 
te 
Prize winners in this com- 
petition, which closed on 
October 17th, will be an- 
nounced in the January issue. 














In sets of twelve for | 
$1.25: Seth Parker 
and Seth Parker Sen- 
timents, Thorough- 
bred Dogs on parch- 
ment, Famous Land- 
marks of Europe. The 
2nd set of Holy Land 
Cards with sentiments 
by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, hand colored. 
Colored Etchings of 
Old Colonial Homes 
and Scenes, $1.25, un- 
colored $1.00. Also for 
$1.25, a set of 16 
lovely photographs of 
Old Christmas Trails. 
Address 
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QUALITY FIRST 


[Continued from page 414] 


is furthermore reduced to the 
smallest possible number of knots 
and strands. In fine work, the 
springs are not only tied front and 
back with a double set in the centre 
and to the outside edges, but also 
diagonally. The muslin or burlap 
covering over all of the springs is 
thus prevented from sagging be- 
tween the cords and the spring 
surfaces. The springs must also be 
set firmly as they are tied or they 
will soon give a seat that tips. 
All of these refinements mean time 
and skilled work. They cannot be 
done satisfactorily by cheap labor. 


ie cheap furniture, the opera- 
tions that follow these two pri- 
mary and fundamental ones are 
curtailed nearly to the point of 
elimination. In good furniture, 
the process is briefly as follows: 
over the springs is placed a heavy 
piece of burlap to which the former 
are sewn, as they already have been 
sewn to the webbing; the stuffing 
is then applied. There are several 
standard methods of doing this 
that are graded according to ex- 
pense. Probably there is first a thin 
layer over all, then a carefully 
made ‘pocket’ that forms a finely 
modeled rolled edge which is care- 
fully stayed by sewing. Over all 
this is the finishing layer, likewise 
carefully placed and covered. The 
details are too complicated for 
description here, but the fact 
should always be clearly borne in 
mind that each part is thoroughly 
stayed so that it cannot shift from 
place to place — just as is done in 
the case of the fine mattress. In 
good upholstery, there is always a 
finishing cover over the last layer 
of hair. In the cheaper grades 
this is omitted. 

The materials used in fine up- 
holstery are the best obtainable. 
The most expensive pieces, are 
made with pads of finest down. 
Although this practice applies 
only to special work, the same 

uality of down is used in all really 
fine-quality loose cushions. There 
is no substitute for it. In excellent 
grades of furniture that do not fall 
into this specially luxurious group, 
the best of horsehair is used for the 
regular padding, exclusive of the 
loose cushions. Sometimes vege- 
table substances are provided as 
substitutes. They are satisfactory 
in so far as cleanliness is concerned, 
but do not have the same resiliency 
as the hair, nor wear as well. In 
the poorer grades of furniture, the 
hair grows cheaper and is ‘mixed,’ 
as in the case of the mattresses. 
Sometimes it is eliminated entirely 
and tow and excelsior are sub- 
stituted. In such cases, if there are 
loose cushions, the chances are that 
they are made of springs covered 
with cotton padding. Sometimes 
this cotton padding is also used on 
the inside of the chair instead of 
the better materials. 

The tow, excelsior, or cotton 
may be clean, but they all pack 


down quickly and get bunchy so 
that there is no way of repairing 
them permanently. In other words 
the piece of furniture is a dead 
loss comparatively soon. Since it is 
true that these and other inferior 
materials are sometimes put into 
furniture which is sold at high 
prices, we cannot buy on price. 
We must buy on the guarantee of 
an honest merchant and an honest 
manufacturer. 

In the cheaper grades of furni- 
ture, in addition to there being no 
covering over the excelsior or tow 
before the upholstery is put on, the 
amount of material is reduced as 
much as possible. Even in the 
lower grades of the _hair-filled 
articles this statement holds true 
and accounts for a portion of the 
difference in price. In these better 
items of the cheaper grades, the 
rolled edge is usually a matter of 
tucking the filling under big loose 
stitches or of using a substitute in 
the form of a hard made roll that 
can be tacked on. The exterior 
shows the difference between the 
hard mechanical edge and the soft, 
well-moulded one of the better 
construction. This should not be 
confused with the bulbous bumps 
of the exaggerated ‘over-stuffed’ 
piece which 1s so well named. 

It is possible to make these 
cheaper chairs either bulbous or 
skinny, and they usually do err in 
one direction or the other. The 
contours of an upholstered piece of 
furniture tell a tale to the eyes of 
anyone used to the constructions 
that are employed. In the fine 
pieces there are subtlety and charm 
that make them usable with the 
finest of period pieces, provided 
they are harmonious in style and 
weight. 


V Vi do not want frauds; we really 
want to receive what we pay for. 
Cheap furniture may sometimes 
lure us because we are tempted by 
a bargain. But what is a bargain? 
It must offer more than low price. 
Perhaps the only real safeguard 
against an inferior product lies in 
the establishment of well-under- 
stood standards by which all 
reputable furniture would be 
marked. If I wish to spend only 
$25, I need not be misled into 
thinking that I am getting some- 
thing worth $100. I want only to 
know that I am buying just as good 
material and just as good design as 
are possible for that price. And, if 
I must have cotton padding instead 
of hair, I accept that fact, for I 
make that decision when I allot 
$25 to an — chair. Nor 
do I think I have a Park Avenue 
product for the price of one that 
belongs on the lower end of Main 
Street. In the absence of such 
definite standards of quality, the 
answer in upholstered furniture is 
to choose your merchant well and 
pin your clerk down with specific 
questions to which evasive answers 
cannot be made. 
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GARDENS UNDER GLASS 


[ Continued from page 397] 


maintained the species, varieties, 
and hybrids which are given at the 
end of this article. The species 
have been assembled from remote 
quarters of the globe; many of the 
hybrids were produced in England. 

That these plants from widely 
separated locations can be estab- 
lished demonstrates to a scientist 
how far we can modify with pro- 
tection, water, and a little artificial 
heat the extreme rigors of our 
climate until we have an approxi- 
mation to what we should find in 
those distant quarters of the globe. 

Here lies virtually a conquest of 
our climate. The effect of the in- 
creasingly shorter days of autumn, 
followed by the intense cold of 
winter that lingers far into the 
spring, is well-nigh dispelled. 
What often we have journeyed far 
to find is secured at home. No sun- 
light of Florida or Southern France 
can be more genial than that of the 
protected garden on winter noon- 
days. Added to this, there is no 
season when something is not on 
the point of coming on. 

August displays of the Brazilian 
purple Tibouchina, as rich and 
exotic as anything throughout the 
year, are followed and accom- 
panied throughout the fall by the 
delicate charm of Camellia sasanqua 
and its varieties, with Datura 
arborea coming to a spectacular dis- 
play, when well timed, in late 
November. By Christmas, Erica 
melanthera from far south of the 
equator is a cloud of pink buds, if 
not already white, while Daphne 
odora is likely to be at its prime. 
Early in January, the coral buds of 
Cestrum elegans open and form a 
chief display, as does the pure 
yellow of Jasminum primulinum, 
while before February the long 
train of camellia varieties and 
acacia species is well on its way. 
March brings a culmination of 
bloom with rhododendrons and 
azaleas, while through April, 
May, and June the protected 
garden, thrown completely open, 
is continuous with the out-of- 
doors. Possibly there is less of 


color in July than in any other 
month, but the cool freshness of 
new foliage is a restful contrast and 
one might welcome a brief cessation 
in the otherwise unbroken pageant. 

To realize so great a luxury at 
our door without any entail of 
maintenance beyond exclusion of 
frost and due provision of water 
and ventilation is a theme latent 
with possibilities that might well 
transform our domestic and indoor 
environment. It offers a problem 
in design that architects have 
scarcely perceived. While the 
florist has to bring on from month 
to month supplies of marketable 
plants on his benches, the indi- 
vidual has an entirely different 
purpose in building a garden that 
he can walk into at any season and 


in which he can establish the 
plants for which he cares. In the 
design of such a structure the 
architect may feel practically un- 
restrained. European orangeries 
offer perhaps the best precedent. 
In these, consisting often of a light 
cornice raised on pilasters with 
walls and roof of glass, with little 
if any provision for heat, are 
wintered their lemon and orange 
trees and every tender species that 
may need protection. In such en- 
closed gardens the gardener in 
those sections of America subject to 
prolonged and chilling frost will 
find he has brought a milder cli- 
mate to his door and is well 
equipped to plant and to pleach 
that garden that is singularly and 
intimately his own. 


Plants Grown in the Author’s Enclosed Garden 





SHRUBS 
CHS FMI 6.5. vs cecceces eevee Asia 


(Forty varieties of C. japonica, of 
which Mrs. F. Sander, Sylva, Gen. 
Washington, Kellingtonia, Anna 
Frost, Emperor, and Empress may be 
considered the best.) 


CBee eer ei 


Ee o5 00 oc aka scene’ 


(These three rhododendrons represent 
some of the best commingled strains 
and efforts in British horticulture: 
Cornubia, with its superb color, a 
second cross involving three of the 
finest Himalayan species produced 
by one of the most successful gar- 
deners in Cornwall; Pink Pearl, 
better known in America, a second 
cross involving the names and efforts 
of at least four leading British horti- 
culturists, the seed-bearing parent of 
high ranking distinction crossed by 
pollen of the finest hybrid ever pro- 
duced in Great Britain; and Grier- 
sonianum, considered often the most 
beautiful of all species brought by 
Forrest out of Asia in the quarter 





century of his collecting for British 
horticulture.) 


KUNG ARBIOES . 65.56 viecccsscesnss Japan 
(ES rer ror America 
VINES AND CLIMBING SHRUBS 
Solanum jasminoides.......South America 
Passiflora caeruled........ 0c ccc eees Brazil 


MUNIN 50.60.06 060 cane nade’ 
Po Oe eee 
Tibouchina semidecandra .......... bs 
Plumbago capensis. ........4 South Africa 
Hoya carnosa (waxplant) 

uth China and Australia 
Clematis lawsoniana henryi......... China 
Ficus pumila (repens) — creeping fig 

Japan, China, Australia 
Trachelospermum jasminotdes (Confeder- 





ate-jasmine)....... Eastern Asia, Malay 

pf reer Japan, Korea 

Jasminum primulinuni... 60. cc ccees China 

pe ne Europe 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Eucalyptus ficifolia..... Western Australia 


Leptospermum arachnoideum New Zealand 





Chorizema varium .....6.eeeeeee Australia 
Fuchsia procumbens........ _-New Zealand 
Fuchsia speciosa= magellanica 

hybrids 

Xfulgens a 
Brunfelsia calycina 
Cestrum elegans... ‘ 
NI Scie a < v0 9.006.0.0esconguent Chile 
Datura arborea...... 2.05.45 Peru, Chile 
Biber gid UMUANS. oo occ cccscvces Brazil 
PRs os winveeeevewsticacensas - 
Asclepias curassavica...Florida, Louisiana 
Polygala dalmaisiana........ outh Africa 
Tecomaria capensis.......... - 2 
Diosma ericoides........ Southwest Africa 

PO eee South Africa 

Asystasia bella... ..cccceeees - xa 


Erica melanthera..........+. ie - 


Lagerstroemia indica (crapemyrtle) . 
Eastern Asia 


Elaeagnus pungens reflexa..... 0.40. Japan 
Osmanthus fragrans (sweet olive)....Asia 
Pittosporum tobira....... China and Japan 
Nerium oleander.......... Mediterranean 
Helxine soleirolii....Corsica and Sardinia 
Coronilla glauca.......+.. Southern Europe 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


many-sided old glass. This con- 
tained Silver Moon roses, yellow 
Aquilegia, and a branch of cherries 
falling over the side of the bowl, 
all cool and simple for a warm 
summer's day. 

‘I never can understand,’ said 
Lucy, ‘why people do not arrange 
flowers and fruit together, the 
effect is so appetizing. Don't you 
long to eat those cherries in that 
bowl this minute, although there 
are plenty of the same kind in the 
small bowls?’ 

After luncheon, Dora was taken 
to see the new library. It was 
paneled in almost silver-colored 
pine, and on a small table at the 
right of the door was a flower 





[Continued from page 380] 


group that seemed to her like a 
lovely still life. 

‘How beautiful the Madonna 
lilies are against the wall,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘with the bright rose 
leather box and the rose and silver 
brocade beneath. But where did 
you find that soft silver vase, so 
becoming to the lilies and to this 
room?’ 

‘That came from Tuscany,’ said 
Lucy, ‘and I bought it from a dealer 
in Florence who used to send his 
men into the country towns to pick 
up this old silver, which is plated 
on copper. It is always becoming 
to everything arranged in it. 
Now,’ she continued, ‘I wish to 
show you flowers in unusual con- 


tainers in the living-room. I am 
continually surprised at the few 
containers at Flower Shows and in 
private houses that have interest- 
ing lines. A flower arrangement 
does n’t mean consideration of the 
flowers only. It is the whole 
relation of receptacle with flower 
forms, and must be thought of as a 
complete composition. Receptacles 
that have a foot, or that are like a 
chalice cup in shape, seem to lift 
the flowers up, and make them of 
more importance. To-morrow I 
shall show you some good shapes 
with the flowers that I arranged 
yesterday just for your eye, for it is 
indeed a joy to show these things 
to such a “‘noticing”’ guest.’ 
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COLORS THAT 


hold their 
beauty 


Down to the very least incidental 
note of color, you plan your room. 
And what is the use of it all if, 
three months later, your draperies 
have changed their mind? 

With Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics 
there is not the slightest chance of 
such a catastrophe. For the very 
yarns of which they are made are 
dyed by our own special process 
. .. a process which makes it im- 
possible for either sun or water to 
fade them. Yet Orinoka Draperies 
cost no more than ordinary 
materials. 

Authentic Orinoka Sunfast Fab- 
rics are protected by our guarantee! 
On every bolt of the fabric you 
will find this tag: If the color changes 
from exposure to the sun or from 
washing, the merchant from whom 
you bought the material is hereby 
authorized to replace it with new 
goods, or to refund the purchase 
price. This tag is your protection 
against substitution, and youshould 
insist upon seeing it. 

We have a most interesting and 
helpful booklet of interiors, bril- 
liantly illustrated in color, and 
showing Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics 
in all their real beauty. It is free. 
Why not fill in and mail the 
coupon below, now? 


Orinoka 


SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 


COLORS GUARANTEED 
SUN AND TUBFAST 



























































Tue Orrnoka Mitts 

183 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: I should like a copy of the 

free Orinoka booklet B-4. 





Name ee 
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City State. 
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PULLING A ROOM OUT OF 
THE DOLDRUMS 





[ Continued from page 403] 


interesting windows. The iron 
grilles that let out the radiator heat 
were set flat in the wall and were 
therefore quite inconspicuous. The 
two window seats could be used 
for extra seating space if need be, 
but they were ideal for colored glass 
jars filled with flowers or for a 
lovely fish bowl. The space be- 
tween the windows was just right 
for one of those charming old Eng- 
lish bookcases that have graduated 
shelves at the top. Such a space 
provides some height and yet is not 
too massive, and the decorative 
ornaments on the little:shelves and 
the fine old books below all add 
bits of color and pattern. 

All of these camouflage ideas 
have been quite structural, but 
there are just as many instances 
when furniture needs to be made 
less conspicuous. There is, for 
instance, the old upholstered chair 
that can never look like anything, 
no matter what new dress it has. 
That is where a slip cover is im- 
portant, for it can hide some of 
those peculiar curves and dips that 
made the chair grotesque. They can 
be filled out with cotton wadding 
and held in place by a tight piece of 
stout muslin. The slip cover will 
then fit over a nicely rounded arm 
or back. Carved wooden arms that 


just are n't so good as they ought 
to be can be obscured in the same 
way, and the protecting petticoats 
of a pleated flounce have hidden 
many an ugly chair leg. In fact 
slip covers are the first and simplest 
aid to that of camouflaging. 
Repainting or refinishing small 
pieces of furniture might also come 
in this category, for there’s nothing 
like a coat of paint for a disguise. 
A small table that was too light for 
the living-room can be painted to 
become part of a gay bedroom. 
A mirror that was no longer needed 
over a dresser can be refinished for 
the hall — it can in fact even be 
lacquered without too great effort. 
An odd chair may only need a 
darker stain to make it harmonious 
with the living-room furniture. 
And don’t forget that the old white 
chest of drawers in the attic that 
belonged to your great-grand- 
mother may be beautiful mahogany 
or walnut when you get down to 
the base. In that case it was great- 
grandmother who did the camou- 
flaging, with you as the restorer. 
There are endless ways to play 
this game of camouflaging an 
each one is distinctly worth while. 
Any one of them might well pull a 
room out of the doldrums — and 
that is what we are all trying to do. 


CLAREMONT MANOR 


[ Continued from page 393] 











A glimpse through the arched door- 
way of the dining-room into the 


game room 


by General Cocke — the smallest 
four-story building in the country 
— is much as it was for its Colonial 
master, but the bakehouse which 
forms the opposite wing has been 
transformed into an alluring garden- 
room all green and flowery with 
painted furniture, flower prints, 
and shelves of garden books. This, 
with the loom, smoke, and coach 
houses, and original kitchen, forms 


the very intimate courtyard where 
violets and heartsease bloom and 
daffodils riot in the midst of peri- 
winkle. A royal paulownia breaks 
the sunlight into picturesque violet 
shadows on the terrace, which 
makes a bewitching outdoor liv- 
ing-room where flowers provide 
splashes of color. This little gar- 
rae proves the first of a series which 
spread over the western side and 





lead one’s eye over large pottery 
jars of pink hydrangeas and a 
sweep of lawn to the river, and 
beyond this watery vista to a 
cypress-fringed shore. 

In addition to the many small 
flower gardens there are the more 
extensive orchard garden, which 
follows long lines of old apple 
trees, and, almost as ambitious as 
these gardens for flowers, the 
kitchen-garden squares, the berry 
garden, and the salad garden with 
its beds of beets bordered with 
tarragon and chives and rectangles 
of lettuce frilled with parsley. 
Seen from the sky, the least imagi- 
native visitor could trace the gen- 
eral landscape development from 
‘four allées gracious and faire’ laid 
off more than two centuries ago to 
develop pleasant vistas. The first 
leads westward to the burying 
ground which gives one pause, for 
the armorial tomb of Elizabeth 
Bassett Allen, with its date, 1738, 
and its inimitable epitaph, seems 
conclusively to link Claremont 
Manor with The Virginians. In an 
early paragraph of this book, 
Thackeray describes the marble 
slab sent to Virginia for the mother 
of his Lord Castlewood as ‘sup- 
ported by a little chubby group of 
weeping cherubs,’ and this, with 
further details, gives a perfect de- 
scription of the Claremont tomb. 


The second allée begins directly 
in front of the house, where, be- 
neath the shade of old linden trees, 
a golden procession of daffodils 
sweeps in pride and glory across 
the lawn to the accompaniment of 
blue periwinkle. The third ex- 
tends from a corner of the park 
where narcissi are wantonly natu- 
ralized, and gives a glimpse of as- 
phodels by the terrace which bend 
to catch the evening sun. This 
allée originally was the wooded 
arriage drive to the river landing. 
The fourth broad path follows a 
line of ancient cedars toward the 
plantation quarters. 

Such changes as have recently 
taken place at Claremont Manor 
are entirely permissible, for they 
have been made with deep sympa- 
thy and understanding. Nothing 
has been done to mar the old land- 
mark, although much has been 
done to preserve it. After certain 
changes a few years ago and some 
exceedingly unfortunate work in 
1830, it was necessary to undo 
many mistakes in order to bring 
back to the plantation its old-time 
glory and repose. Fortunately 
the estate fell into the appreciative 
hands of General and Mrs. Cocke, 
through whose exceeding good 
taste and skill the house and gar- 
dens are being restored to their 
early beauty. 


NEW CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
IN THE OLD GAY MOOD 


[Continued from page 385] 


brilliant red velvet draperies are 
hung, kept year after year for just 
this purpose. Some years great 
clusters of mistletoe are fastened to 
the velvet; again a constellation of 
gold stars are sprinkled over them; 
an occasional Christmas welcomes 
luxuriant holly wreaths back for a 
change. The Christmas tree, glit- 
tering and brilliant, always stands 
against a draped back drop of gold 
cloth, this too kept packed all the 
year round to be brought out for 
Christmas-week decorations. 

This same household _ serves 
Christmas dinner on a tablecloth of 
gold metallic brocade, one of those 
new composition materials that 
are washable and can be cleaned 
with a damp cloth. From the 
centre lighting fixture a shower of 
red poinsettias hangs on gold 
ribbons. A fine old family compote 
in the centre of the table holds the 
reddest, shiniest apples to be found 
in all the countryside, and gold 
candlesticks, heirlooms through 
many generations, gleam with red 
candles. Altogether the effect is 
almost medizval in its rich reds 
and golds. 

Whoever has spent a Christmas 
in Vienna will feel a reminiscent 
glow of pleasure at the sight of a 
Christmas basket or tray laden with 
luscious fruits and nuts surrounded 
in artistic arrangement by laurel, 
spruce, fir, and pine cones — all 
gilded with true Viennese lavish- 


ness. A basket of fruit with gilded 
borders of Christmas trimmings as 
a centrepiece for the Christmas 
dinner table is a genial and yet not 
too complex Christmas motif. Or 
a smaller tray like this sent to 
each member of the household on 
Christmas morning is a pleasant 
rite in a jovial big family. To have 
a genuinely Viennese gusto, each 
tray should have a card bearing the 
donor's name and pedigree and 
including all his lodges, com- 
mittees, orders, offices, and clubs! 
The innkeeper who presented us 
with our Christmas tray one 
Christmas Eve in Vienna sent his 
compliments on a card that might 
have been that of old Emperor 
Franz Josef himself — so replete 
was it with impressive-sounding 
affiliations. 

A depression Christmas might be 
celebrated by hanging tin ne 9 
across the mantel in place of stoc 
ings, by serving Christmas dinner 
toa gay crowd in an informal soup- 
kitchen fashion, or by decorating 
the table with place cards in the 
form of gilt-edged stock certificates 
complete with a flourished in- 
scription and a big gold seal. 

Whether we end up with a silver 
tree or fall back on our old friend 
the holly wreath, we can give our 
Christmas decorations a new twist 
and ourselves a new thrill if we sit 
down, chin in hand, and plan 
Christmas witha fresh point of view. 
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JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 


Flowering Crabs, Chinese Magnolias, Hawthorn, 
Dogwood, Pachysandra, and a complete line of Gov- 
ernment Inspected | and Certified Nursery Stock. 
Write for our book, ‘‘Flowering Trees of the Orient.” 


A. E. WOHLERT, 922 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 











The Policy of the House 

Beautiful in all its advice on 

Building can be summed 
up in a single word: 


THOROUGH 











For Your 


WINTER GARDEN 





If you cannot cut flowers from 
greenhouse or conservatory, you 
may make your home cheerful 
and gay with those intimate 
plants that thrive indoors, with 
spring blossoms from bulbs in 
your favorite bowls, or with 
flowers from seeds that grow in 
sunny windows. Make your 
selection from our list and we 
will have nurseries that special- 
ize in these varieties send you 
their literature. 


Jerusalem Cherry Crocus 

Poinsettias Parrot Tulips 
Orange Tree Mignonette 

Erica Ageratum 
Cineraria Petunia 

Freesias Stocks 

Genista Nemophila 
Heliotrope Sweet Alyssum 
Lily-of-the Valley Double Nasturtium 
Colchicum imrose 





READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





BALSAM garlands are ideal for 
Christmas, as they are fragrant, 
last well, and save the laurel. 
Somehow this evergreen, a branch 
of which is shown in Figure 1, 
always seems especially appropri- 
ate to celebrate the holiday with, 
perhaps because it does not shrivel 
and look forlorn in the furnace 


Fig. 





heat. This roping comes in five- 
yard strips. This is a good length 
to drape in a swag over the front 
door or may be used indoors over a 
door or mantelpiece. The shipping 
weight is five pounds per yard. 
Five yards cost $2.50; ten yards, 
$4.00, plus carriage. — GEORGE 
D. A1xen, Putney, Vermont. 





= 


SWEET OSMANTHUS (Olea fra- 
grans) is a tender, broad-leaved 
evergreen truly remarkable for its 
fragrance. Growing outdoors in 
the South and California, it may be 
enjoyed farther north in house or 
conservatory, as it grows easily and 
blooms, a few blossoms at a time, 
over a long period. These blooms 
are creamy white, but not showy 
—it is their perfume, at once 
heady, refreshing, elusive, not a bit 
heavy or cloying, a fruity odor, 
which lingers in our memory. To 
us it recalls a beautiful garden on 
Lake Como. As it likes a cool 
temperature at night, — about 15° 
above freezing, — a plant window 
would be just the place for it if you 
have no greenhouse. A plant in a 
4’ pot is $2.00 and carriage. — 














Jutius Rogenrs Company, Ruther- 


ford, New Jersey. 


a 








WINDOW boxes now need atten- 
tion for the winter. Do you know 
that the Douglas-fir in small sizes 
is most satisfactory, as it will live 
several years in a box if given a lit- 
tle attention? It is a good dark 
green and quite graceful in habit. 
Plants should be put in good pot- 
ting soil with their branches just 
touching. A little bone meal twice 
a year is sufficient food. As win- 
dow boxes are apt to be sheltered 
from the rain by wall or roof, see 
that they get plenty of water. If 
you are in a city, wash the soot off 
with a hose. In watering during 
the winter, choose the morning of a 
mild day. Plants 6’’-12’’ are 25 
cents each; 12’’-18’’ are 45 cents 
each; 18’’-24’’ are 60 cents each, 
plus cost of the shipping box and 
transportation. — CuesHire Nurs- 
ERY, Cheshire, Connecticut. 





For Flower Lovers 
Only 


Each year, there is a sub- 
stantial increase in the 
demand for Dreer’s Gar- 
den Book, the one com- 
pletely authoritative 
work of its kind. This 
year, as before, we have 
done our best to antici- 
pate the increased de- 
mand for the 1933 edi- 
tion, which will be ready 
for distribution in 
January. 

If you have been a Dreer 
customer during the 
past two years, you will 
get the new volume au- 
tomatically. If you have 
not, you can help us to 
avoid disappointments 
by asking us to reserve 
your copy NOW. 

The Garden Book will be 
sent free on request to 
those interested in vege- 
table and flower seeds, 
roses, perennial plants, 
etc. 


HENRY A. DREER, INC. 


Dept. H, 1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















“GIRTREES” 


(TRADE MARK) 





for Christmas 


*[ BEst handsome, hardy little coni- 


fers in natural Birch pots make 
perfect personal gifts of lasting value. 
They are decorative for indoors with 
their dark bluish-green foliage con- 
trasting with the grey bark of the pots. 
With care they will remain colorful all 
winter, and in the spring may be given 
a permanent place in the garden and 
grow into beautiful specimen evergreens. 

“Giftrees"’ are 6 to 9 inches high. 
Your choice of Colorado Spruce (illus- 
trated), Fraser Fir or White Spruce. 
Each ‘‘Giftree"” is packed for shipping 
in moisture retaining oil paper and indi- 
vidual carton — with full instructions 
for its care enclosed. When ordering 
please specify variety. 


| Price $1.00 Each 


6 for $5.00 — 12 for $10.00 
Parcel Post Prepaid East of Mississippi 
River. Add 25c Per Tree for Postage West 
| of Mississippi. 
| FREE — A Bakelite Saucer with 
| Each “ Giftree.”’ 
| ORDER NOW for Christmas 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Delivery to your Friends. We will 
enclose your card. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


Dept. B East Boxford, Mass. 
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“Good Will to Men” 


Christmas! Season of laughterand joy Gifts 
and good will to all—and the opportunity 
to combine both by using Christmas Seals 
For Christmas Seals help prevent, find, and 
cure tuberculosis all year round. Use them 
generously on all Christmas packages, gifts, 
cards and letters, and let your business cor- 
respondence proclaim,“Good health to all.” 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 





WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


[ Continued from page 421] 











The Salvation Army slogan during the past months has been 


HUNGER KNOWS NO 
HOLIDAY 


— a Winter during which greater demands than 
ever before were made upon the organization by the poor and 
needy, the war against poverty and distress was resolutely carried 
on from over 2,000 centers throughout the Summer. Thousands 
of homes were saved from disaster. 


DURING THE PAST YEAR OVER FIFTEEN MILLION APPLI- 
CATIONS FOR ASSISTANCE WERE MET 


Mh oasis Winter comes with increased cries for aid from the 
victims of unemployment and other ills. The Salvation Army forms 
the shock troops of social welfare. It meets the first impact of hu- 
man need. Its capacity forsuccor lies in the generosity of its friends. 


HELP US TO THE LIMiT OF YOUR ABILITY 


Mail Your Contribution Today To 


COMMANDER EVANGELINE BOOTH 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY 
120 West 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 


or, if you prefer, to your local resident officer. Gifts may be allocated to any 
specific purpose or district. 
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Courtesy Arnold Arboretum 





Fig. 2 


THE cut-leaved crab apple (Malus 
toringoides) is a charming irregular 
small tree about 15’—20’ tall. In 
the spring it is a mass of white 
blossoms, but that is not different 
from many others. Its true glory is 
seen in early autumn — from mid- 
September to late October — when 
it hangs full of fruit (Figure 2) 
which is small, waxy, pear-like, 
abou: $”’ long. It hangs in clus- 
ters from delicate stems. At first 
appearance it looks rosy red, but 
seen closer it is yellow with a red 
cheek which almost covers it. It 
looks waxy because of the bloom 
which, from certain angles, gives 
it violet high lights. The leaves of 
this tree are deeply cut, making the 
fruit show up all the better. As 
with many other members of the 
rose family, the more nearly 
dormant it is the easier will it take 
hold. You can still plant it even if 
there is a thin crust of frost over the 
ground. In size 5’-6’, $3.50 each; 
6’-7', $5.00; carriage extra. — 
Bay Strate Nurseries, Inc., North 
Abington, Massachusetts. 











HAVE you a friend who just loves 
plants but never has ‘luck’ with 
them in the house? Here is a 
present to delight her — a dozen or 
more lily-of-the-valley pips (Figure 
3) and some prepared bulb fibre to 
grow them in. The fibre is put in a 
pail and wet thoroughly, then the 
surplus water is squeezed out and 
the flowerpot or dish filled three- 

uarters full. Put in the pips and 

ll around them with more fibre, 
pressing it in gently. Then set ina 
warm place near a window, which 
need not be a sunny one. Three or 
four days afterward a shoot should 
appear, and the flowers in three 
weeks. A special freezing process 
has retarded the bulbs so that they 
are impatient to bloom. For this 
reason get only as many bulbs as 
are to be planted at once, reordering 
them for a succession of bloom. 
Twelve pips and sufficient bulb 
fibre for planting, $2.C0; twenty- 
five pips and fibre, $3.50, delivered 
in the United States. Bought sepa- 
rately, fibre, 50 cents a quart; pips, 
$1.50 per dozen, $2.75 for twenty- 
five. — Max Scuiinc SEEDsMEN, 
Inc., 618 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Fig. 4 


THE coral ardisia (A. crenulata) 
seen above (Figure 4) originally 
came from the tropics of the East- 
ern hemisphere. It does not seem 
to mind in the least exchanging a 
steam-heated apartment for its 
home in the open, as it likes a fairly 
warm temperature at night, some- 
thing over 60°. The glossy dark 
green leaves would be beautiful 
enough in themselves without the 
additional color of the coral-red 
berries which last the whole winter 
through. Plants in 5’’ pots are 
$2.00 each, delivery extra. — 
Henry A. Dreer, 1306 Spring 


| Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
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ENTER THE Gth House Beautiful Smatl-House Competition 


A NATION-WIDE announcement to architects went 

out from House Beautiful in July offering a total 

of $2300 in prizes for the best houses, 12 rooms 

and under, recently constructed in any part of the 
United States. 

As a result we have received what is without 
question the most comprehensive and unique 
group of houses which any magazine will have the 
privilege of publishing in 1933. With 170 of these 


houses from 122 architects in 25 different states to 









choose from, we are enabled to make a selection 
that excels in merit and originality. In the first 
ten issues of the current year House Beautiful 
published 64 houses, complete with floor plans. 
No other magazine approaches this record of 
practical service to readers who subscribe because 
‘they plan to build.’ 


xk* 


Our new series of Prize Houses starts with the next issue 
of Houst Brautirut. Don’t miss this invaluable and 
distinctive HOUSE BEAUTIFUL feature. 





















As shown in the Standm 
t 
room or modernizing the old is a most fascinating sady 

ty and health features — the -on lamp with air mal 

tus. clever mirrored cabir. or towels and the array of 

ress itself fully in Gheice « ic. Phe thrilling clintax ¢ 

i anbing fixtures. In Gi case of the illustration above, ; 

emble inspired the bathroom. Catalovuce on request. mS 


Standard Sanitary No. Co. 
VITTSBURGH, PAY 
Branches in Principal €ities.- 


MERICAN RADIATOR & STANDA 
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The Ideal Magazine Boiler was desig 
operation mies possible a modern. it 
permits lo-i space to -be, reclaimed and 4 eased: re pm or 
a family clubroom. It eee est scientific 4 ; ency and a Pecons 
omy and its cna bee je in ‘ . and ‘black is co ' 






AL MAGAZINE BOILERS 
tb PRK FROM 2195.00 
LCCORINING TO SIZF 





